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MOST PEOPLE SEE a smoother, faster ride for 
all kinds of products when the railroads 
switch to “Roller Freight”. But to railroad 
men. that’s only part of the 
come when Timken tapered roller bearings 
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BESIDES SPEED AND SMOOTHNESS, “Roller 
Freight” (1) Easy starting; 
Timken bearings reduce starting resist- 
) No winter cuts in tonnage; 


also means: 


ance 88%! (2 
with friction bearings, trains have to be 
cut as much as 30% in zero weather. 
(3) Greater availability; 
Freight” requires less ume for inspection, 
(4) ‘‘Hot boxes’’ 


with the delays they 


“Roller 
maintenance, repairs. 
eliminated — along 
cause. (5) Fuel savings — especially in 
freight yard operation. 

(7) Less 
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(6) Lower maintenance costs. 
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bearings make it possible to reduce wear 
on draft gear and other parts. 
With “Roller Freight’ 


and in better condition. 


.you'll get things 
faster The rail- 
roads will save money. 

More and more railroads are switching 
to “Roller Freight” —from a handful of 
cars for some roads to as many as 800 
and 1000 for others. Evervwhere in in- 
dustry Timken bearings are first choice 
for the tough jobs because they take any 
combination of radial and thrust loads. 
Whether vou make air- 
planes, power shovels or combines, make 
sure the trade-mark “Timken” 
The Timken Roller 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
**TIMROSCO”. 
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POWER: .. . 8 great truck en- 
gines—each “Job-Rated”’ for 
PLUS power. 


ECONOMY: ... priced with 
the lowest. ‘Job-Rated” for 
dependability and long life. 


BIGGER PAYLOADS: 
carry more without overload- 
ing axles or springs because of 
“Job-Rated” WEIGHT DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


what oe THO) Ty 


EASIER HANDLING: 
sharper turning! Parks in tight 
places. ‘‘Job-Rated” maneu- 
verability! 


COMFORT: . . . widest seats 
. . windshield with best vision 
of any popular truck. Air- 
cushioned, adjustable ‘‘chair- 
height” seats. 
SAFETY: . finest truck 
brakes in the industry . . . hand 
brake operating independently 
on propeller shaft on aij 
models—4-ton and up. 
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You get POWER that purrs for 


years and years! It’s “.Job-Rated”’ 
to give you plenty of power—and 
then some. You don’t risk high 
upkeep costs with an engine that’s 
too small. You don’t waste gas 
with an engine that’s too big. 


You get a CHASSIS that goes 


on and on! It’s “Job-Rated” 
from bumper to bumper to give 
you dependable, low-cost service 
for a long, long time. You can 
carry bigger pay- 

loads. And you get 

handling ease 

that’s out of 

this world. 


You get a BODY that lasts and lasts! 
It’s “‘Job-Rated” for extra years of 
service. And it has the kind of extra 
comfort and convenience you’ve always wanted. 
Cab has the widest seat and biggest windshield 


of any popular truck on the market. 
See vENLER 
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gyrol FLUID DRIVE now 
available on all Dodge 4-ton, 
34-ton and 1-ton models. 











The March of the News 


“Mr. Echo.”’ Last month, Russia came 


back to the United Nations Security 
Council after a long absence... Last 
week, the Russians acted as though 


Jacob A. Malik 


they were back to stay... 


cast a veto—Moscow’s 44th since Feb. 
16, 1944...It brought the U.N. veto 
box score to: Russia, 44; France, 2; U.S., 
Britain, China, none. 


“Did he say that?’ 

The question came from a Marine in 
Korea who could hardly believe 

. It was the week’s calmest reaction to 
Harry Truman’s remark that the Marines 
have “a propaganda machine that is al- 
most equal to Stalin’s” 
about 3,000 information specialists in the 
Defense Department—83 of them work- 
ing for the Marines. ) 

The President made his comment in a 
letter to a Congressman... Bang!... 
Criticism such as Mr. Truman seldom 
heard in the hottest moments of the presi- 
dential campaign showered down upon 
him. 

Two days later, Harry Truman apolo- 
gized...“I sincerely regret the unfortu- 
nate choice of language,” he told Marine 
General Clifton B. Cates . The Presi- 
dent and the Marines called it a closed 
incident But the fat was in the fire 

.The remark headed right into the 
November campaign Observed a 
Washington politician: “From here on in, 
it’s every Democrat for himself.” 


his ears 


(There are 


Fit. If the Marine incident upset the 
President, no one could tell it by look- 
ing... After it was over, a reporter asked, 
“How do you feel, Mr. President?”... 
Grinning with good humor, Harry Tru- 
man replied that he always feels fine . . . 
always keeps fit . . . invited anyone who 
doubts it to step up and have a try. 
Delayed action. On July 28, an of- 
ficial of Yugoslavia’s Communist Govern- 
ment blamed the war in Korea on Com- 
munist Russia .. . He spoke anonymously 
in an interview in U.S. News & World 


® 





Report . . . No sooner had his words 
been printed than the Yugolsav Govern- 
ment radio called the whole thing a fake. 

Last week, on the record, the Yugoslav 
Government finally caught up with its 
anonymous spokesman . . . Foreign Min- 
ister Edvard Kardelj publicly condemned 
aggression in Korea—and left no doubt 
he blamed it on Russia. 


Rainy day. Senator George W. Malone 
(Rep.), of Nevada, was fed up with tue 
Administration’s criticism of hoarders . . . 
It is nothing more, he said, than “an hon- 
est American trait of providing for a 
rainy day” Anyway, he added, 
sounds strange coming from a Govern- 
ment that has in storage 182 million 
pounds of butter...170 million pounds 
of eggs .. . 104 million pounds of cheese. 
Sleepy. To Americans who never seem 
to have enough time, the custom of 
“siesta” has always seemed charming, 
but impractical... Last week, a Senate 
committee decided the habit was catch- 
ing on in the Defense Department and 
notified everybody to wake up, fast. 
“Agencies responsible for our rubber 
supply and stockpile have been slow to 
adjust their thinking and actions to the 
realities” of war, said the committee 
“If we find in other fields into which we 
move the same siesta psychology . . . our 
work is certainly cut out for us.” 


Not so, pal. One day last week, Sena- 
tor Andrew F. Schoeppel (Rep.), of 
Kansas, arose in the Senate to say that 
Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
once was linked with “the Russian Soviet 
cause”... Two days later, Chapman went 
before a Senate committee . . . For pho- 
tographers, he gave a hearty handshake 
to Schoeppel and bestowed a warm smile 
Then he took the stand 
“malicious 


on his accuser .. . 
and denounced the charges as 
entirely false.” 
Said Senator Schoeppel: “I think this 
is a good wholesome thing...I appre- 
ciate the Secretary’s forthrightness.” 
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He really doesn’t want a whole critter on 
the hoof—not that he wouldn’t like to con- 
vert him into steaks and roasts for his 


home freezer. 


What “Doc” does want are certain parts 
of the steer that ain’t eatin’ meat. In the 


meat industry they call them by-products. 


Altogether the doctor has available more 
than 50 products of meat animal origin, 
including insulin, thyroid, liver extract, 
surgical sutures, hormones—and he’s look- 
ing forward to several new “wonder drugs” 


that are still in the research stage. 


Just what 
the Dodor Ordered 





Making these products generally avail- 
able is no small order. The pancreas glands 
of 1,500 cattle or 7,500 pigs, for example, 
are required to make one ounce of insulin. 

The only practical way of saving these 
millions of tiny glands is provided by 
America’s meat packing companies. 

Even healthy folks, who have no need 
for any of the medicines of animal origin, 
gain by the packers’ policy of saving 
“everything but the squeal.”’ Saving and 
selling by-products helps offset a sizable 
share of the costs of processing the 


number-one product- meat. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U. S. 















































Meet America’s new tank with the 
fighting name—the General Patton, 


Built to out-gun and out-maneuver 
any armor of its size in the world, 

the Patton weighs in at 47 tons.., 
most of it steel. 


The vital role steel plays in national 
defense preparations comes as no 
surprise. But, did you know it takes 
more than 70 tons of coal to make a 
Patton tank? For into every ton of 
finished steel has gone more than 

a ton of coal. 


And, with American industry moving 
into high gear for national defense, 
it’s good to know that the coal 
industry is ready! 

America’s progressive coal operators, 
in recent years, have invested many 
millions of dollars in new properties, 
in mechanization, in more coal 
preparation plants, and in research. 
This program has resulted in larger 
supplies of better coals for more 
efficient utilization. And today, the 
coal industry is better prepared than 
ever before in history to serve 
America well—in peace or war. 


Progressive mine management, using 
private capital—no government 
subsidies—has brought the coal 
industry to a higher level of 
productive capacity than ever before. 
This is the proven American way of 
free enterprise. With an uninterrupted 
flow of essential working tools 

and with the requisite man power, 
the coal mines—the very backbone 
of our nation’s productive strength— 
can supply all the coal our nation 
may need. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note To Users of Coal—Make the 
maximum use of your storage facilities— 
stock coal in the summer and fall months 
when transportation and handling are 
usually most efficient. 
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You can set these things down as fixed, definite: 

Armed forces will rise to 3 million from 1.5. Military spending will go 
to 31 billion, minimum, including foreign aid, from 15 billion. Spending by 
military will tend to rise from that level, rather than to fall. 

Inflation, rekindled, will gather momentum. Deflation, depression can be 
forgotten as possibilities in the foreseeable future. Military demands will 
take up slack whenever it may appear in the basic industries. Controls, coming 
back, will be inflation controls and will tend to broaden, not contract. 

End of Korean war, if it comes, won't alter that prospect much. 














Basic conclusion, dominating the outlook, is this: 

Russia, in Korea, tipped her hand as willing to chance war with U.S. 

Big war's start is delayed by Russia's fear of A-bomb, by incompleted 
antibomber defenses. Russia's timetable calls for bomb defenses to ‘be ready by 
1952. Russia's A-bomb supply, for offensive use, will be big then, too. 

U.S., at most, has two years to get Set, to build defenses, to get her own 
strength mobilized. Only chance of avoicing war will be in strength big enough 
to deter the Russians, to cause them to fear a clash. 

Whether right or wrong that's the official conclusion. It will underlie 
all basic policy decisions. It will influence Congress. The race ahead is to 
be between Russia's speed in perfecting bomb defense, U.S. speed in arming. 











In the meantime, during the period just ahead: 

Sudden big war? It's improbable. Russia is playing it carefully. 

War with China? Probably not. Appeasement seems to be cooking there. 
Formosa invasion? Not soon, apparently. U.S. policy is to try to avoid big war 
in Asia, to buy time while getting set for a big show in Europe. 

Berlin? It's a place to watch. Yugoslavia? Still a hot spot. 

Neither side, though, seems set for the great test now or soon. 

















Draft will take almost all physically fit, nonveterans, 19 through 25. 
Married men, 19 through 25, will start to be taken soon. Young veterans, now 
exempt, by law, are likely to lose that exemption in 1951. 

Age group 26 through 30 is unlikely to be touched, barring big war. Ages 
31 through 35 aren't now considered for draft. Need is for younger men now. 

4-F's, deferred temporarily, face recombing. Standards will be eased. 

Doctor draft will take most young physicians, Government trained. Dentists 
face the same outlook as physicians. Draft speed-up lies just ahead. 

You get the full story of what's coming on pages 11 to 15. 














Wage increases, Spreading, will force new price rises. Spiral, now under 
way, will carry wages-prices up 5 to 10 per cent. That much seems set. 

Salaries will follow wages up. Salaries-wages, apparently, can only be 
controlled in industries where prices are controlled. Salary freeze, across the 
board as in World War II, isn't possible now short of a general price freeze. 

Rationing, in turn, would be needed to make a price freeze work. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


It's a good thing, regardless, for employers to study problems that go with 
salary and wage controls and to take steps now to get set for a possible freeze. 
If a freeze comes, official tendency will be to show more leniency to requests 
for wage increases and for salary increases. There'll be no roll-back affecting 
Salaries or wages. Established schedules for regular raises, both in wages 
and salaries, very probably will be accepted under any controls. 


Almost everything is going to cost more in months ahead. 

Auto prices almost surely will rise. Television sets are being marked up. 
Appliances of all kinds will reflect higher raw-material and wage costs. 

Men's suits are likely to go up about $5. Textiles of all kinds are in a 
Strong rise. Shoes face another increase. Gasoline is more likely to go up in 
price than not. Heating oil is likely to cost more. Coal is, too. Gas is 
Slowest moving among the heating fuels. 

Food is to go on rising in price. Milk is being marked up now. Poultry for 
Thanksgiving is going to be expensive. Beefsteak will remain a premium food, 
relatively scarce and high-priced. Pork, temporarily, may cost less, but any 
decline will be small. Nothing is going to be cheap in this inflation. 

Building costs are moving out of sight. Materials go up day by day. Labor 
is rising in price. Costs may stabilize for a time during winter. 

















Cost of Government is going up, too. Tax rise adds, in a way, to cost of 
living. Higher taxes, higher prices, combined, put a squeeze on millions. 

Individuals, Squeezed, will insist upon more pay. Tax increase, coming, 
will add to pressure for wage and salary increases. Worker scarcity, in turn, 
will lower employer ability to resist raises. 

Idea that a tax rise now is going to siphon off income, curb inflation is 
likely to prove phony. More probable effect is to add to pressure for pay rises 
that will more than offset the rise in taxes. 











Chance of a political overturn in November is growing, not receding. 

Draft, war, tax rise, living-cost rise, control threat all are points of 
irritation; all tend to cost votes for those in positions of power. 

Weak defenses, big spending with little to show in military strength, plus 
defeats taken in Korea add to the irritation and to policy problem. - 

An October offensive is counted upon to make people happier, to reverse 
political trends now running and, as a result, to check Republican victory. 








Even so, barring some big shift in sentiment: 

Senate will be held by Democrats by a1 or 2 vote margin at best. Republi- 
cans have a chance of taking seven seats and of gaining control, but it is no 
more than a 50-50 chance and maybe a little less than that. 

House readily may be lost by the Democrats. Present 47-vote margin will 
fade fast unless all signs out in the country are awry. Again, if Democrats keep 
control, it will be by a very narrow margin of a few votes. 

At best, Mr. Truman can hope for a very tenuous hold on Congress. He is 
sure to get a more conservative Congress and it may be Republican controlled. 


Truman standing is hurt, too, by his attack on U.S. Marines during war. 

Criticism of U.S. fighting forces, by their Commander-in-Chief, did not 
leave the impression of a calm, steady, competent leader at the country's helm 
in the midst of crisis. It tended to raise questions concerning whether the 
White House reaction on other issues really is on much the same level. 

Inside story of the fight on the Marines is given for you on page 20. 


War in Korea, stalemated now, is likely before long to take a turn for the 
better. U.S. build-up is at a point where offensive may soon be possible. 
War's duration still looks as if it would be 6 months, if China stays out. 








(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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“COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE!” 


UST about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride in 

the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate to pay one of the high verdicts that many juries are 
awarding? Have you been fo/d that a small extra premium 
would provide safe limits for your liability coverage? 

Hardware Mutuals full-time experienced salesmen always 
recommend adequate coverage. Policyholders are delighted 
with this friendly, capable service. And they are pleasantly 
surprised, as you will be, at the /ow met cost of Hardware 


Mutuals insurance. Dividend savings returned to policy- 
holders since organization now total over $88,500,000! 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy makes your in- 
terests our first consideration—assures you fast, sympathetic, 
day-and-night service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 
3,000 attorneys and adjusters represent us in every county 
of every state. 

To get the whole story now, simply call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 
You'll find him ready and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Whispers .. 


Japan's Hope of Riches in Korea War . . . Molotov Job: 
A U.S.-China Conflict . . . New Demands by John Lewis? 


President Truman, by attacking the 
U.S. Marines, tipped his hand as the 
high official who has been trying to 
scuttle that service. Only fire-brigade 
action several times in recent years 
kept the Marines from being reduced 
to the status of a Navy police force. 


x* 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
had failed to impress Mr. Truman, as 
Commander in Chief, that the na- 
tion’s basic defense law specifically 
sets out that the Marines shall be a 
real military service with a definite 


role and missions. The President 
hadn't realized that. 
xktk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is startled to 
find that Japan’s Premier Yoshida 
describes the war in Korea as “‘an act 
of providence.” The Japanese expect 
to get rich out of the war and to get 
a favorable peace treaty, too. 


xk * 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov, No. 2 man 
to Joseph Stalin, has the job of ma- 
neuvering U.S. into a war with China. 
Molotov is devoting full time to that 
assignment, on the basis of informa- 
tion being received by U.S. diplomats. 


KOR 


Arguments of Gen. MacArthur on 
why U.S. must keep control of the 
island of Formosa have failed to con- 
vince Mr. Truman or Dean Acheson, 
U.S. Secretary of State. Formosa is 
to be used as a pawn in maneuvering 
to try to keep Mao Tse-tung, China’s 
Communist dictator, from getting 
U.S. into a big Asiatic war. 


x * * 


Generals who were responsible for 
many of U.S. postwar defense policies 
that left the country flat-footed when 
a new war broke out, now are on the 
propaganda firing line telling what a 
00d job they and civilians in top 
defense jobs really did. A flood of 
speeches is pouring out defending 


what was done, while critics in the 
services remain under an Official gag. 


xx 


Chances that Defense Secretary John- 
son will hold his job until after elec- 
tion are declining. Demands on the 
President from party followers are 
growing to a degree that readily could 
force a change despite the well-known 
Truman stubbornness. 


GR oF 


The President is getting reports, de- 
scribed as alarming, on the fortunes 
of many Democrats in Congress who 
seek re-election. Pressure on _ the 
White House is growing to “do some- 
thing” to stop what is described as 
a reaction against the party in power. 


xk 


Governor Thomas Dewey, of New 
York, after outsmarting the Demo- 
crats by giving the impression that he 
would not accept a third-term nomi- 
nation, will try to do the same with 
regard to the Republican presidential 
nomination. Another Truman-Dewey 
race may be hatching for 1952. 
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Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary. 
land, who handled the job for the 
White House of trying to minimize in- 
vestigation of the Department of State 
and to discipline the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, is in political trouble. The 
Senator has far from clear sailing for 
re-election in November. 


x «wk 


Labor leaders are beginning to com. 
plain that too many businessmen and 
not enough officers of unions are being 
moved into important defense jobs. 


xe 


The White House 1s thinking of set- 
ting up a new, independent Office of 
Civilian Defense, with broad powers 
and sizable appropriations to prepare 
the country for war. John W. Gibson, 
resigned Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and a former labor leader, is being 
considered for the job of adminis- 
trator. 


x «tk 


Robert Denham, General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
is coming under inside fire again. Odds 
are growing that Mr. Truman will re- 
move Mr. Denham after the Noven- 
ber election, when the chance of a 
political flurry will be less than it 1s 
now. 


we 


John L. Lewis is hatching some fancy 
new wage demands in order to get 
ahead of the labor-leader procession 
again in the developing rush for 
raises. Coal users may not make a 
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ital 


mistake by building stockpiles while § 


there is time. 
+ 


Philip Murray and other CIO leaders 
have been tipped off that any future 
control system for wages will have 4 


crack in it big enough to permit an § 


nual increases. Leon H. Keyserling, 
Chairman of the Council of Economit 


Advisers, believes strongly that the 


rate of pay should rise gradually yeaf 
by year, as productivity rises. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





The geometric form that combines the maximum 
volume with the minimum surface is the sphere. 
This fact has been obvious to man for centuries, but 
it was only a relatively few years ago that this prin- 
ciple was applied to a domestic water heater. It 
was reasoned that if a heater had a spherical tank, 
it would lose less heat by radiation than the con- 
ventional cylindrical tank. The theory was absolute- 
ly correct, but as is so often the case, making it 
practical was not easy. A sphere can of course be 
built up of segments, but that is a 


a on rn 


One subject of examination was the drawing of flat 
sheets into hemispheres, which requires correct 
drawing sequences and anneals. Studies were made 
of the furnaces in the customer’s plant, and the cor- 
rect temperatures and annealing times were worked 
out together, so that the proper tempers were pro- 
duced. Then the welding process was studied mu- 
tually with Revere’s Welding Department. Meth- 
ods, current densities, welding times and other fac- 
tors involved in establishing a proper welding 

sequence were specified. Later, 





costly process, and in order to 
make a heater that would be com- 
petitive, as well as have maximum 
heating efficiency, it was desired 
to make the sphere in two halves 
and weld them together, with a cen- 
tral tube for the flue, which would 
heat the water from the center 
out instead of from the outside in. 

In order to obtain easy weld- 
ability, plus the corrosion resis- 
tance of copper and the strength 
of mild steel, Herculoy was chosen. 
This is Revere’s silicon bronze. 
Welded tanks made of it are non-rusting, long- 
lived, and easily meet code requirements for a 300- 
pound pressure test. The manufacturer who under- 
took production of this tank was exceptionally well 
staffed with metallurgical, design and fabrication 
engineers, so much so that it would have been logi- 
cal to believe they could solve all the inevitable 
problems without assistance. Nevertheless, they 
asked Revere to collaborate with them, probably 
feeling, we believe correctly, that Revere’s knowl- 
edge and experience added to their own would ma- 
terially shorten and facilitate the work required to 
set up successful production methods. 








new welding techniques, such as 
the hydrogen-shielded arc, were 
incorporated. . 

The domestic water heater that 
resulted from this exceptionally 
thorough engineering job is ex- 
tremely efficient in its use of fuel, 
and in its conservation of heat 
through reduction of radiation. It 
is reported that stand-by losses 
are so low that they are made up 
by the small amount of heat from 
the pilot, when no water is being 
drawn off. That is operating econ- 
omy, while savings are also afforded by the non- 
rusting silicon bronze tank, an especially important 
tactor where water conditions are such as to destroy 
ordinary metal quickly. 

This case history of close collaboration is espe- 
cially pleasing to Revere, because of the high de- 
gree of engineering talent employed by the cus- 
tomer. It paid even him to look outside as well as 
within for knowledge and experience. So we sug- 
gest that whatever it is you make it will pay you 
to ask your suppliers to add their knowledge to 
your own. They will be glad to do so, and the result 
may be pleasing and profitable indeed. 
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/ Professor Paul, historian, disliked all modern ways. 
e 


Said he: “I'd be far happier if these were olden days. 


But since I have to stay in town, well, William Penn’s 
the best —it’s modern—and they make you feel you 
really are a guest.” 














Paul woke refreshed next morning, and before he jumped 


2. from bed, “Why, history records no kings who slept as 


well,” he said. “Eight hundred springs and more, you 
say, in every mattress deep? That’s modern—and | 
must admit, I had a grand night’s sleep! 














“Old Roman baths have ne’er been matched for luxury 
3. and bliss, but I think even Caesar would have cheered 
a bath like this. The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap, 
and stacks of towels white. It’s modern—and I must 


admit, zt’s better than all right! 


4 





“Ho! Bring me bread, and viands fine, and lots of good 


e red meat!” exclaimed the Prof. And then, surprise, 
that’s what he got to eat! “Why, banqueteers of old,” 
he cried, “would envy me—and should! It’s modern— 
and I must admit, this Statler food is GOOD! 











“Tn olden times, most inns were on the edge of town,” 
e he cried. “But Statler’s close to offices, to shops and 


shows beside. A stay at Statler’s changed my mind, 
three cheers for all that’s new, it’s modern—and I like 
it—and I know you'll like it, too!’’ 
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MARRIED MEN AND VETERANS 


FACE DRAFT TO MEET NEW GOAL 


Present 1-A‘s 600,000 Shy of Filling Needs 


Married men are next on the 
| draft list. Call-up is likely, too, for 
‘some veterans of World War Il. 

Young physicians and dentists 
are on their way in. Scientists, up 
‘to 50 years, may go in uniform 
before it's over. 

Deferments for essential jobs, 
etc., will be available. But new 
plans change the draft prospect 
for almost everybody. 


ails 


A new goal of 3 million men for the 


‘armed forces, announced formally, 


‘alters the outlook for all men of mili- 
» tary age. 

Need in months just ahead is for 2 
§ million additional men to build up and 
maintain military forces of 3 million. 
| Draft alone will take 1.3 million. Draft 
‘call of 70,000 in November is to be ex- 


4 ceeded each month after that. 


Youths, age 19 through 25, if un- 
married, physically fit and not veterans, 
face induction before mid- 
1951. 

Married men in this same age group, 
now deferred, will lose that deferment 


| by presidential order and will begin to 


be inducted before many months. 
4-F‘s no longer can consider them- 


p selves safe from rescreening and later 


induction. Lower physical and mental 


§ standards almost surely will be forced. 





B face 
pearly in 1951. Definition of 


Veterans, exempt by law, probably 
loss of their blanket exemption 
1 veteran, 
it the least, will be modified to reduce 
the number freed of obligation for more 
military service. 

Those are just a few of the changes 
coming. Others affect physicians. dentists, 
scientists, maybe older men—those above 
age 25. Each group’s future status is 
influenced by the underlying man-power 


| problem. An individual must judge his 
§ Prospect in the light of that problem. 








: nillion men. 
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Essentially, the problem is this: 
In service are about 1.5 million men. 
The goal for the armed forces is 3 





Needed to reach that goal are 1.5 mil- 
lion men for present units and new divi- 
sions, plus 500,000 to replace combat 
casualties, those becoming ill, over-aged 
or inactive for any of many reasons. 

Search thus is for 2 million men to be 
taken into service. They cannot be ob- 
tained under present man-power rules. 

Reserves are expected to be drawn 
upon for 500,000 men. That means only 
1 out of 4 Reservists will go, since there 
are about 2 million in all forms of re- 
serves. But 3 out of 4 may be called and 
examined in the attempt to get 500,000 
able-bodied, nondeferable men. Percent- 
age of able-bodied Reservists who will 
see duty is to be high. 

National Guard units will provide 
200,000 men, about half of the Guard’s 
total strength. Units already called com- 
prise 80,000 men; other units are slated 
for mobilization. 

Draft is supposed to supply the re- 
maining men needed, 1.3 million in num- 
ber. But draft officials cannot fill that or- 
der unless they get authority to draft 
married men and veterans. 

That fact is behind the 


new draft 


prospect for millions of men in this coun- 
try. To be more specific: 

Single nonveterans of draft age, the 
only 1-A’s under present rules, number 
2 million. Draft boards will comb them 
carefully. Virtually all can expect to be 
examined for military service within the 
next year. But 60 per cent will flunk 
mental or physical tests. Another 100,000 
will be deferred for some reason. This 
pool of men, as a result, will vield only 
700,000 men for the armed forces, leav- 
ing another 600,000 still to be found. 

Married nonveterans of draft age, in 
consequence, will be taken. Regulations 
are being drawn up for that purpose now. 
The President can issue such rules at 
any time. 

These nonveterans with dependents 
numbered 800,000 at last count. Not 
more than 200,000 will qualify for induc- 
tion, officials estimate, even if draft 
boards are tough and call nearly all of 
them up for examination—as expected. 

There will still be a need for 400,000 
more men. 

Veterans will be the only group left, 
in the military-age bracket, to satisfy that 
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need for 400,000 men. There are 2.7 y Me 
lion veterans of World War II and 99 all un 
000 of postwar years in the 19-throug scale \ 
25 age group. However, Congress \ older 
have to change the draft law before ¢h are W 
can be taken. The Director of Selectiy.f& were 
Service already has told Congress gy while 
a change will be necessary to raise ay Me 
maintain a force of 3 million men. subjec 
When drafted, veterans are likely to physic 
taken in order of length of service. Tho — throu! 
with one year’s service will be tappei fm only 3 
first, followed by those with longer je.™ tailed 
ords. | draft 
Fathers can expect preferential trey. ice H 
ment only when they have four or mop Ph) 
dependents. The purpose of family — with 
lowances for enlisted men, just autho.— the y 
ized, is to make family men availab) at U. 
RECRUITS LINE UP FOR THE INEVITABLE SHOTS for military service. But Congress : did n 
For veterans, it'll be an old story made it clear that it prefers that me called 
with large families be exempted. taking 
Essential workers, among men unde bonus 
26, will have to prove their cases car comir 
fully and often. As a general rule, mos Th 
draft boards are expected to defer nece. J Physi 
sary men in this age bracket only untlff cated 
replacements can be trained. There wife ®t 5 
be some exceptions, since each loc yield 
board has final say. Recent experien cated 
indicates only 1 out of every 200 reg. § withe 
strants will qualify as an essential worke near 
That is the picture for men subject» fe “5S 
an imminent draft. Those chosen mug °° 
serve for 21 months, by present law. Re from 
servists are ordered up for indefinite Ve 
periods, most of them being told that 2] — 
months is the minimum to expect. 
Older men face a period of growing 
uncertainty, though no draft is imminent 
for them. Only medical specialists, among 
men over 26, are definitely open to 
draft. 
This is true even though some men 
bers of Congress talk about taking olde 
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ON TOP OF HONORABLE DISCHARGE, ‘GREETINGS’? nonveterans before they recall veteran po 


The armed forces want young men, espe 
. iS Cea ee F thori 
A second call may come to 400,000 men cially veterans, and their view is prevai: nite 


ing at this time. ea 
If man-power goals rise above 3 mi ~— 
lion, however, men over 26 will hav 
to be taken. So say Selective Servic 
officials. In that case— 
Men 26 to 31 will be called nev 
Among the first examined will be 2 mi 
lion who have turned 26 since thé 
registered with local boards under t! 
present draft act. Nonveterans will ¢ 
first. followed by veterans according ! 
length of past service. But officials e 
phasize that the Army prefers not to g 
into this age bracket at all, barring big a 
war. It turned back draftees over = ie 
vears of age during 1941, before t Ther 
Pearl Harbor attack. ice. . 
- Those 31 to 35 are even further © ee 
Dept. of Defense photos moved from service. Military man-powé draf 


ARMY BOUND needs probably will have to exceed 
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A GROUP OF 25-YEAR OLDS, 


Older doctors and scientists may go million before men over 31 are draftec 
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Men above 35 are not to be taken at 
all under present planning except in full- 
scale war. The Army believes that drafted 
older men cause more trouble than they 
are worth, normally. Draftees over 38 
were furloughed, during World War II, 
while extensive fighting was going on. 

Medical specialists, however. are 
subject to a special draft. Under its terms 
physicians and others can be_ taken 
Sosa age 50, if needed. In practice, 
only younger men will be taken. The de- 

tailed regulations for this special sort of 
draft are being drawn by Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters in Washington. 

Physicians and dentists will register 
with local boards, under this law. Then 
the young. able-bodied men who trained 
at U.S. expense in World War II, but 
did not serve in the armed forces, will be 
called to duty. They will get a choice of 
taking commissions with a $100-a-month 
bonus, or of being drafted and given 
commissions without the bonus. 

This plan is expected to bring in 5,024 
physicians, out of 7,113 who were edu- 
cated by the Army and Navy but did 
not see any service. It is expected to 
yield 2,642 dentists, out of 3,002 edu- 
cated in military programs but discharged 
without active duty. That will supply 
nearly all additional rank-and-file physi- 
cians and dentists required. But experi- 
enced specialists still will be needed, 
from ranks of the Reserves. 

Veterinarians, optometrists, phar- 
macists and osteopaths are subject to this 
special draft, too. 

Chemists, physicists and more than 
20 other types of scientific technicians 
with medical specialties are potentially 
eligible for drafting, until they reach age 
50, under this same law. 

Congress gave the President the au- 
thority to order these specialists up, if the 
armed forces need them in medical work. 
An idea of the broad nature of this au- 
thority is found in one list of medical 
specialists that was included in earlier 
versions of the legislation. 

This list named, among others, or- 
ganic chemists, biophysicists, occupation- 
al therapists, chiropodists, sanitary engi- 
neers, industrial hygienists, medical 
statisticians, industrial engineers, dieti- 
tians, psychologists, entomologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, nutritionists, lab- 

oratory officers. 

New man-power needs, in short, 
make draft status once again a major 
concern in life for millions of men and 
their families. Draft for many married 
men and veterans aged 19 through 25 
is considered certain in months ahead. 
They will face at least 21 months of serv- 
ice. And the draft of medical technicians 
shows that Congress will not hesitate to 
draft special groups of older men if they 
are needed. 
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Rebuilding the Armed Forces: 
Why Family Men & Veterans Must Be Called 





“L3 Million Additional Men, 19 to 26, Are 
Needed to Create a Force of 3 Million Men 
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BUT, out of 2 million men in 1-A, 
only 700,000 are fit for duty. 
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Of 800,000 in 3-A (nonveteran married men), 
not more than 200,000 will qualify. 
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So 400,000 veterans - - out of 2.9 million in 
the 19-to-26 age group -- will have to be taken, 


if Congress a 
lower standa 
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U.S. CASUALTIES ARE 1 IN 8 


Are Heavy and Rising 


For Americans fighting in Ko- 
rea, here are the odds on coming 
out alive and unhurt: 

Casualties, for ground troops, 
are taking 1 man in 8. That in- 
cludes dead, wounded, missing. 
Losses at sea and in the air are 
much lighter. 

Total losses are small by ma- 
jor war standards. But theyre big 
as a percentage of men engaged. 


American casualties in the Korean 
war, in relation to the number of 
troops involved, are proving to be 
high and are rising. 

Killed in action, announced officially 
to September 1, total 599, besides 83 who 
died later of wounds. Missing are 2,992. 
Of the missing, in the Korean type of 
war, a large proportion eventually will be 
classified as dead. Dead and missing to- 
gether total 3,674. Wounded, but not 
fatally, are another 5,283. 

Casualties not yet announced will add 
a substantial number to these _ totals. 

The soldier or marine in a ground 

combat unit going to Korea stands 
about 1 chance in 8 of becoming 
a casualty within two months, ac- 
cording to the lists published so far. 
This ratio, in terms of wartime ex- 
perience, is on the high side. In 
ground combat, up to this point, 
probably have been no more than 
70,000 men. Casualties not yet an- 
nounced probably will bring the 
total to more than 10,000. That 
would be 1 in 7. For those dead 
and missing, it would be about 1 in 
16; for wounded alone, nearly 1 
in 12. 

Almost as many Americans al- 
ready are reported dead and miss- 
ing in Korea as were killed in all 
the battles of the Revolutionary 
War. The dead and missing in Ko- 
rea equal the total of Americans 
killed in the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War combined. Their 
number is more than 10 times the 
U.S. deaths in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Casualties in the Korean bat- 
tles tend to fall most heavily on 
ground troops; this usually is the 
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Losses in Korea 


case in war, for ground forces as a rule 
far outnumber those fighting on the sea 
or in the air. Thus, in World War II, 
more than 60 per cent of the battle deaths 
and nearly 85 per cent of the wounds 
were inflicted on members of Army 
ground units. 

Army combat units, along with ma- 
rines fighting on the ground, account for 
nearly 645 of the 682 Americans who 
have been killed or who have died of 
wounds in Korea. Of the men in ground 
combat, 2,928 are reported missing and 
5,260 wounded. Army units have been 
taking more than 80 per cent of all Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Air Force units, based mainly outside 
Korea, have lost 28 killed in action, 59 
missing and 9 wounded. Most of these 
casualties are the result of ground fire, 
since the enemy during this period had 
virtually no aviation. 

Navy losses for the period total only 
9 killed in action, 5 missing and 14 
wounded. Because the North Koreans 
had little or no sea power to oppose 
American surface ships, most of these 
losses have been suffered among U.S. 
naval airmen attacking ground targets. 

As things stand, a Navy or Air Force 
man serving in the Korean war has a 


THE TOLL OF WAR 
Ground troops suffer most 


small chance of being killed, wounded, 
missing. The heavy casualties are in 
ground combat units, both Army a 
Marine. 

Nonbattle casualties, although not 
nounced, are heavy in Korea, as they 
were in the Pacific during World Warf 
Disease is widespread. Sanitation is prig 
itive, and water supplies often are 
safe. Much of the fighting is in wet fie 
where rice, South Korea’s main crop, 
raised. The rice fields, fertilized for gen 
erations with human waste, are alive with 
germs that are causing dysentery ag 
other diseases among troops. 

Casualties actually are quite a litt 
higher than the totals being announced} 
Washington. Up-to-date figures are m 
given out, partly to keep the enemy fra 
knowing the extent of losses and partly 
because a casualty is not made publi 
until after the next of kin has been i 
cated and notified. Casualty figures 
are announced may lag as much as 
or three weeks behind the fighting. 

Finding out what has happened to thé 
missing is difficult, because the ene 
has the initiative and U.S. forces hay 
been giving ground. A man who fails ff 
accompany his unit when it falls back 
is reported missing, but he may hav 

been killed, wounded, or captured 
While the Communists have broad 
cast reports of American prisone 

including several wounded, th 
number is not believed large. Iti§ 
feared that most of the missing al 
dead. 

American losses in the Korea 
war still are small when compare 
with those in a really big war. It 
all theaters of operation in World 
War II, U.S. combat casualties iff 
cluded nearly 287,000 who we 
killed in battle or who died & 
wounds and nearly 671,000 wound 
ed. In that war, U.S. had _ millio 
of men overseas, and fighting weil 
on for nearly four years. 

Losses in Korea are heavy, talé 
ing into consideration the facts thal 
probably no more than 70,00 
American fighting troops are. if 
volved and that the casualty figures 
cover only about two months 6 
fighting. In proportion to the timé 
since it started and the number em 
gaged, the Korean war is turning 
out to be costly in dead, missing 
and wounded, with ground unif§ 
taking the brunt of casualties. 
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THE MOST PIERCING LIGHT EVER CREATED, flashing outa 
beam of over three billion candlepower to penetrate fog at 
airports... that’s the result of using the rare gas, krypton, 
with electricity. 

Krypton is not burned. as in old style gas lights. Instead, 
sealed in a glass-like tube no bigger diem a pencil, it blazes 
with dazzling brilliance when ‘high voltage electricity is 
passed through it. 

A truly rare gas is krypton. It occurs in the air in only 
one part per million. Wresting commercial quantities of 
so clusive an element from the atmosphere is an achieve- 
ment of science and one of the jobs of Union Carbide. 
Krypton is now used to get 25% more light from fluores- 
cent bulbs with the same amount of current. 


Union Carbide is also forcing the air to yield the even 
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rarer gas, xenon, in quantities that will foster research for 
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important industrial uses. 

For over 60 years, the people of Union Carbide have 
had a hand in creating and improving the sources of light. 
Carbons for are lights, calcium ooibide for acetylene lights, 
and the argon gas that gives incandescent lights their bril- 
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liancy and economy are products of UCC. 
FREE: /f vou would like to know more about many 
of the things vou use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Proces: It tells how science 


and industry use LCC's Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases. and Plastics. Write for free booklet E, 
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CONTRACTS LET FOR $2,369,126,000 OF 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION SINCE THE WAR. 


More private capital went into construc- 
tion contracts from 1946 through 1949 
in the Gulf South than in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan com- 
bined—more by $600,000,000. More than 
$1 of every $6 in contracts let for private 
construction in the entire United States 
during that period came to the Gulf South. 


The backlog of proposed construction 
projects to be financed with private money 
in the Gulf South is even more impressive: 
$1 out of every $5 to be spent for private 
construction in the nation is scheduled for 
the Gulf South! 


Private enterprise has faith in the Gulf 
South. Here’s why—rapidly expanding 
industrial and consumer markets... in- 
creasing numbers of skilled workers... 
large quantities and varieties of essential 
raw materials... mild, year-round work- 
ing climate...easy access to extensive 
water transportation that furnishes eco- 
nomical shipping to domestic and foreign 
markets...plentiful supplies of natural 
gas fuel, electric power and industrial 
water. 


These are important reasons for locating 
your new plant in one of the 400 cities 
and towns along the pipe lines of United 
Gas. 


Private engineering construction contracts 
awarded from 1946 through 1949, as reported by 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, for Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and the Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., areas. 


many expanding plants in The: 
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NO CEILINGS UNTIL WAGES GO UP 


Prices Will Go Still Higher Before Control 


Don’t look for wage-price ceil- 
ings yet. White House idea is to 
let both go until the election and 


probably longer. 
Indirect controls get a trial 


first. Buying at a little down, a 
little a week won't be so easy. 
Credit is being tightened. 

But a full upward turn in pay 
checks and prices has a go-ahead 
signal. A tight lid on inflation is 
not being fashioned. 


A full new round of wage rises is to 
be allowed before any controls are 
clamped upon wages or prices. 

Prices, under the new measure, cannot 

Sbe controlled unless at the same time 
control is set up over rates of pay. Control 
of wages, in any industry, will not be 
undertaken prior to the election in No- 
vember, and probably for a few months 
after that time. 

A full wage-price spiral upward is to 
be expected as a result, prior to use of 
direct controls over inflation. 

This spiral upward, now strongly un- 
der way, will carry wage rates up by 8 

sto 10 or 12 cents an hour in most indus- 
tries. It will carry the prices at retail up 
by 8 or 10 per cent. The decision appears 
to have been reached to permit inflation 
to run a full new round before setting 
up any real resistance. 

p At issue is the question of whether 
§ price and wage-salary controls should be 
© applied in 1951 after the first round of 
war inflation has run its course, or a 
® second round should be allowed to get 
® started before clamping down. Odds are 
© that pressures will build up that will 
© force use of direct controls at some point 
» in first half of 1951. That use, at first, 
® may be limited to a few key industries. 
| Indirect controls will be tried now 


® 8s an alternative to direct controls that 


often irritate voters. 

: Installment-credit terms are being 
B tightened. It is to be more difficult to 
| Set credit for construction of new dwell- 
ings. Taxes are being raised on individ- 
® val and corporation incomes. The Fed- 
© cral Reserve Board is trying. by various 
devices, to tighten bank credit. Materials 
will be divided up, where scarce, to ease 
the scramble that generates price rises. 
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Inventories will come under controls 
aimed at preventing hoarding of scarce 
materials. 

Prices themselves, however, will not 
now be fixed under ceilings. Rationing 
of goods at retail will not be undertaken. 
Salaries will not be frozen. The rules that 
are likely to apply if and when salaries 
are controlled, however, are given for 
you on page 38. 

Prices at retail, free to rise, 
the rising trend in rates of 
prices of raw materials. 

Cost of building is going up almost 
by the day. Television sets are being 
marked higher. Men’s suits are likely to 
cost about $5 more in a few months than 
they do now. Shoe prices are to go high- 
er. Price of cotton, already near an all- 
time high, keeps rising. This means that 
most textiles are due to rise more. Milk 
is being marked up from % cent to 1 
cents a quart in many cities. 

Automobiles, almost surely, will be- 
come more expensive. So will appliances 
of nearly all kinds. Pay is higher. Ma- 
terials cost more. Demand holds high. 

All this means that, in the end, Mr. 
Truman probably will be forced to make 
use of the price and wage-salary powers 
that Congress has given him. 

Direct controls over wages and 
prices, when and if they do come, will 
be rather flexible, not rigid. Labor unions, 
getting pay raises now, are making sure 
to write in clauses that call for annual 
increases in pay to be known as “im- 
provement factors.” They also are getting 
sliding-scale plans for quarterly raises in 


will reflect 
wages and 


pay as prices go up. 

There is some indication that unions 
have assurance that these clauses will not 
be interfered with in event of wage con- 
trols. Furthermore, the new measure im- 
plies strongly that if wages are permitted 
to rise after a freeze, then Mr. Truman 
will be expected to permit price rises too. 
The prospect, thus, is for no firm lid on 
inflation. 

Some of Mr. Truman’s advisers told 
him the wage-price provisions of the con- 
trol bill were unworkable, and urged him 
to veto it. He decided against a veto, but, 
in the face of this warning from members 
of his own Administration, he is likely to 
be all the more reluctant to try to use his 
wage and price powers. 

What bothers the White House is the 
compulsory tie between price control and 
wage control. Mr. Truman _preierred 
wide-open stand-by controls that would 


have permitted him to apply price ceil- 
ings without wage ceilings, or vice versa. 
Some of the Government’s legal author- 
ities declare the new measure, as it is, 
uses such vague language that the Presi- 
dent never can be sure where his wage- 
price authority begins and ends. 

Machinery for control is to be set 
up in the Government, to be expanded 
and given additional authority as neces- 
sary. 

Indirect controls will be carried out by 
many agencies. Federal Reserve Board, 
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as in World War I, will administer the 
new Regulation W governing consumer 
credit. Allocations, priorities and inven- 
tory controls will be farmed out to vari- 
ous agencies, such as the Commerce 
Department, Agriculture Department, 
Labor Department, Interior Department 
and Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Direct controls over prices and wages, 
if they come, will be handled by a new, 
independent agency. The measure re- 
quires that. This agency will operate 
much like the old OPA of World War 
II. Its name, however, will be different, 
and its authority will cover wages and 
salaries as well as prices. 

But, for now, the price and wage job 
is likely to consist only of planning for a 
possible future crackdown. Mr. Truman 
and his Administration probably will be 
in no hurry to put this part of the control 
system to work. 
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HOW U.N. PLANS TO WIN IN KOREA |; 


Reported from KOREAN FRONT, TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


A winter war in Korea is al- 
most certain. Talk of a quick 
victory is fading fast. A spring 
victory is a better guess now. 

Communists, punching hard, 
are not upsetting U. S. timetable. 
Massive build-up for counterat- 
tack is going on behind the lines. 

Russia and China hold the key. 
If they join the North Koreans, 
the end of the fighting will go 
out of sight. 


A turn for the worse in Korea, 
coupled with the threat of Chinese 
Communist troops poised in Man- 
churia, is raising new questions about 
the outlook for the Korean war. Wide- 
spread hope that war would be ended 
by Thanksgiving is giving way now to 
doubt about war’s course. 

What the experts believe is ahead in 
Korea, at this 
time from statements and private opin- 
ions expressed by high U.S. military 
officials at the front, in Tokyo and in 
Washington. A careful survey of that 
opinion growing agreement on 
the answers to questions now being 
asked by people all over the country. As 
most top planners see it, the answers 
are these: 

Is there any real chance of U.N. 
forces being thrown out of Korea? 

No, not unless large numbers of Chi- 
nese or Russian troops come in on the 
side of North Korea. Officials are in al- 
most complete agreement on that. 

How long will war in Korea last, then? 

Well into 1951, anyway. Almost no 
one in authority expects a victory before 
next year. Louis Johnson, Defense Sec- 
retary, predicts February. Top Army 
men, generally, are more conservative. 
They are making qualified predictions 
of victory by spring or summer. That’s 
assuming that large Chinese and Rus- 
sian forces stay out of Korea. 

What will it take to win? 

Probably four or five more divisions 
of fighting men. In other words, about 
twice the present force is being talked 
of as needed to assure victory. A smaller 
force might be able to do the job, 
though that would take longer. 
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however, can be shown 


shows 


When will 
start? 

Not until the build-up of U.N. troops 
and equipment is ready. The planning 
date, of course, is secret. But the as- 
sumption in Tokvo is that it will be this 
October or November. Some officers in 
Washington, however, talk of holding 
off the big push until next spring, after 
the weather breaks. 

Are U.N. forces getting the equip- 
ment they need now? 

Yes, in most cases. Patton tanks 
finally are getting into action in quan- 


the big counterassault 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 
Winter war is ahead 


tity and proving to be adequate for 
most needs. Antitank guns that are 
effective against Soviet tanks are ap- 
pearing in large numbers. More artillery 
is showing up. Stockpiling is going on 
in rear areas. 

Are more planes needed fo turn the 
tide? 

No. Air Force officials say that Gen- 
eral MacArthur already has about as 
many planes as he can use. They point 
out that A.F. and Navy planes, like ar- 
tillery, are best for the offensive, and 
results of their use will show up better 
after the defensive phase is past. 

Can more ships help in Korea? 

Only to a limited extent. More will 
be needed if an amphibious end run is 
to be tried. And more carriers can pro- 
vide closer air bases for U.S. planes. But 


otherwise, unless Soviet submarines ente: 
the picture, Navy officials say the presers 
fleet is about as big as can be used, 


Will we try to match North Korein 


forces before a counterassault? 
Not man for man. North Koreans 

known to have at least 16 divisions 

or near the fighting front, with fou 


more divisions now being formed in yey 


areas. That means 200,000 t 
enemy troops. 


250 ( 


How much ground-force strength desi 


the U.N. have there now? 

About five divisions. That includes 
First Cavalry Division, the Seco: 
Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth 
fantry divisions, a Marine Corps brig 
(smaller than divisional 
other infantry regiment and two 1 
arrived British battalions. It totals 
ably 60,000 to 75,000 fighting men. E 
if doubled, it will be only about half 
known enemy strength. 

What is General MacArthur's o 
all strategy? 

To defeat the Communist forces s 
of the 38th parallel. In other words, t 
aim will be not to drive the enemy bat 
across the border, but to smash his an 
before they can get back to that ji 
That’s the official view now. 

How is he planning to do it? 

Actual battle plans for the coming 
counterassault are, of course, secret. Bi! 
normal U.S. Army tactics for a job lil 
that are described in this way: Landing 
in force behind enemy lines would ct 
off both escape route and supply rout 
serve to demoralize the enemy Amy. 
Then strong attacks on both flanks woul 


strength), 


squeeze that Army into the center of tel 


peninsula. Combined  artillery-bombe 


tank assault would either chew up the 


forces or bring a quick surrender. 
Has bombing created a “hollos 
shell’ behind North Korean lines? 
Not to the degree that was once ¢ 
pected. Airmen now have knocked 
most of the bridges, rail centers and bit 
supply dumps behind those lines. bt 
the Communist forces, it turns out. ' 
not depend on these facilities as mor 


mechanized armies do. Even with cot 


tinued bombings, they will still be abl 
to operate. That’s conceded by Air Fort 
officials at this time. 


What are the North Korean forcé 


expected to do? 
Tactics shown by the enemy forces! 
date have indicated what to expec 


When forced back, they will resort % 
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continuous counterattacks, thrusts at any 
weak points, sacrifices of masses of men 
A % in local offensives. They are likely, also, 
o use large numbers of civilians as hos- 
ages and human screens when_ their 
orces are hard pressed. Guerrilla activity 
on a much larger scale is expected be- 
hind U.N. lines as those lines advance. 
ines en} Won’t cold weather affect the coun- 
Ie preseye — terassault? ; 
ed. Yes, in many ways. Korean winters are 
h Meee § very cold. often reaching 20 degrees be- 
rm) | §=Jow zero around Seoul. Warm clothing 
§ §=and cold-weather equipment is starting 
to be stockpiled, with this in mind. Win- 
ter there begins in mid-November, is 
certain to slow down any U.N. offensive 
that may be under way by that time. 
Will it affect enemy forces as much? 
Not as far as troops are concerned. 
| Koreans are more used to that climate. 
lud » But equipment will be affected, of course, 
Secon’ {inthe same way. Tanks, for example, will 
ifth jf take about half an hour to warm up, so 
| that a defending force may not have 
time to get its heavy equipment into 
o operation before it is overrun. 
Is prokial Won’t the North Koreans give up if 
en, Ena they start to lose? 
+ halt se Not necessarily. Most Asiatics are de- 
7 scribed as having an unstable will to 
fight, being very aggressive when win- 
ning but reluctant to fight hard if losing. 
Yet this trait can’t be counted on. South 
de df Koreans, for one thing, are turning out to 
7 | be good defensive fighters. And the Com- 
munists, even if pushed back, will know 
that large Chinese Communist forces 
could come to their rescue and thus keep 
them on the winning team. 


What will happen if Chinese Com- 


t 
I 


re ans 


VISIONS 





sret, But munists put large forces into the war in 

iob | Korea? : 
pee. That could change the picture entire- THE NAVY‘S SEVENTH FLEET IS ON WATCH 
suld cll ly. If, sav, 200,000 Chinese Communist 
v aad troops came into the fight, U.N. forces 

he probably would have to be quadrupled 
< woul face being thrown out of Korea. As a 
r of te Practical matter, the West doesn’t have 
noni that kind of combat strength to spare for 
pt ® Korea. In divisions, it might take the 

| total combined strength of U.S. and Brit- 

‘holly ain to win in that event. 
4 Barring that kind of intervention, 
nee eis «= What’s ahead now? 
ed vit For the coming several weeks, things 
nd could get worse before they get any 
an better. The build-up of men and equip- 


ie ment is expected to take at least until 
\ . as 
i October or November, maybe longer. 









h ye But, once that build-up is substantially 
aa completed, an all-out counteroffensive is ‘e 2 
Fo scheduled, one that may involve airborne * Share out te 
and seaborne landings, big flanking at- : “a at i Ret és 

force ns heavy use of armor, artillery and ; ics . us. 4°49 ‘ 

bi ombers. No one can predict yet when ; im % 5 Ny vat ! 4 
ces ti victory will come, but most informed “Acme, Dept. of Defense photos 
oxped ees Ow average at about six months SOUTH KOREAN SOLDIER GUARDS P.O.W.'s 
‘ort tm = OM this time. Almost no one expects a victory before next year 
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Marine Corps’ Fight for Life 


Truman Attack 





N INSIDE STRUGGLE to destroy 
the U.S. Marine Corps as a sep- 
arate unit of the armed forces has 
gone on in Washington since World 
War II ended. 

Mr. Truman, on August 29, made 
two statements bearing on that strug- 
gle. In a letter to a member of Con- 
gress, he said: “. . . the Marine Corps 
is the Navy’s police force and as long 
as I am President that is what it will 





remain.” He also said: “. .. when the 
Marine Corps goes into the Army it 
works with and for the Army and that 
is the way it should be.” 

With those statements, President 
Truman brought to life the running 
fight over the future of the Marines. 

The story of that fight, now re- 
vived, is told officially in testimony 
given Oct. 17, 1949, by Gen. Clifton 
B. Cates, Commandant of the Marine 











General Cates. It came as a great sur- 
prise to find ourselves at the war's end 
placed almost in the capacity of a culprit 
or defendant. Three stated demands rela- 
tive to the Marine Corps were made by 
the War Department General Staff: 

First, that Marine Corps units be 
limited in size to the regiment, and the 
Corps itself reduced to 50,000 or 60,000 
men. 

Second, that it be recognized that 
amphibious warfare is an Army function. 

Third, that the Marine Corps not 
be appreciably expanded in time of 
war. 

These proposals did not find fa- 
vor with Congress ... Yet... I 
have to inform you that the Army 
General Staff group today stands 
within measurable distance — of 
achieving each one of its three ends 
against the Marine Corps, despite 
the provisions of the law. 

The Marine Corps is a service. 
Congress made it a service in 1798 
. . . The National Security Act of 
1947 definitely reaffirms this view 
of Congress. To compare the Ma- 
rine Corps with a bureau of the 
Navy or a corps of the Army is 
simply not in accordance with the 
law. 

Representative Leroy Johnson 
(Rep., of California). Explain how 
the Army’s General Staff has power 
to make rules and policies that af- 
fect you. 

Cates. Many of the facts are in 
classified documents ... But... 
the committees who have the stra- 
tegic planning . . . will not accept 
the idea that the Marine Corps is to 
be used as divisions offensively. 

Johnson. You mean that in those 
classified documents . . . they as- 
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sume to state what the Marines will do 
in a given situation? 

Cates, In the strategic planning, yes, 
sir; that is correct. 

Johnson. And you have seen, yourself, 


the classified document where that is 
stated? 
Cates. Yes, sir. 


Johnson. And is that in existence now? 


Is it an active order? 
Cates. It is an approved plan. 
Johnson. In other words, by elaborat- 





GENERAL CATES 
“The Marine Corps is a service’ 


part 

shot 

isn’t 

Cor 

" C 
Climaxes a Long Battle § , 
3€0 

= the 

avia 

| For 

Corps, before the Armed Services | C 
Committee of the House. The verba- | We 
tim questions and answers were not | R 
published at that time. This Com- | of L 
mittee, by roll-call vote, on February | Arm 
28, with 31 members present, unani- | men 
mously went on record in favor of | in V 
giving the Marine Corps a place on | whi 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. | hurt 
What follows is the story, in testi- | C 
mony, of the fight on the Marines. B 
| whic 

vital 

C 

ing what the Army will do, vou think tion 


they block out what, by statute and by 1 


tradition, is Marine Corps function? cont 
Cates. Yes, sir. ) part 
Johnson. That plan has the approvl § the 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 2. 
Cates. I assume that it has; yes, si, Bt 9 
Johnson. In preparation of that plan tive 
did the Marines have a hearing? app! 
Cates. We are indirectly represented 3. 
These committees are composed of one Join 
Army, one Navy and one Air Force of- mang 


ficer each. There are numerous 
committees and there is no Marine 
representation on any of these com- | 
mittees. 

Johnson. Does the Navy afford 
you a chance to be heard ina 
particular sphere in which your 
Corps is involved? 

Cates. Yes, sir. We are it 
directly represented by the Naw 
member. 

Johnson. You mentioned that 
there was a reduction in force or 
dered and that someone topside 
directed what parts of your organi- 
zation should be reduced. Is that 
correct? 

Cates. That is correct. ... 

Johnson. Would that disjoint 
your organization? 

Cates. Yes, sir; definitely. . . 
We have tried to maintain our Fleet 
Marine Forces in a state of readi- 
ness. We have cut to the bone 
our personnel on other jobs. If the 
reduction in strength is made fo 
next year, we have no other re 
course than to cut our combat 
units. In fact . . . they are being 
cut for us... 

Johnson. You think that by ad § 
ministrative decree. someone else 
has made the decision as to what 
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particular parts or units of the Corps 
should be taken out in event there 
isn't enough money to have the whole 
Corps? 

Cates. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Carl Vinson (Dem., of 
Georgia). Has there been any effort since 
the unification law was passed for marine 
aviation to be taken over by the Air 
Force? 

Cates. We have heard many rumors. 
We have nothing concrete on it... 

Representative Overton Brooks (Dem., 
of Louisiana). Your complaint is that the 
Army General Staff is making recom- 
mendations to the Defense Department, 
in violation of the National Security Act, 
which would be, if carried into effect, 
hurtful to the Marines? 

Cates. That is correct. 

Brooks. Have you recommendations 
which would be adequate to protect the 
vitality and life of the Marine Corps? 

Cates. I have six . Recommenda- 
tions are these: 

1. The Armed Services Committees 
continue to pursue a course of active 
participation in the implementation of 
the National Security Act of 1947. 

2. Require the Department of Defense 
to obtain prior approval of administra- 
tive action designed to withhold funds 
appropriated by Congress. 

3. Limit the scope of activities of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to those of the plan- 
ning and advisory nature contemplated 


LEATHERNECKS ON THE MOVE IN KOREA 
“Congress has specifically provided what the roles and missions of the Corps shall be“’ 
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by Section 7 of the National Security Act 
amendments. 

4. Provide that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps shall have a voice in 
all discussions, plans and reports of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pertaining to am- 
phibious warfare and other matters re- 
lating to the Marine Corps. 

5. Provide the Marine Corps adequate 
and appropriate representation in key 
positions within the Department of De- 
fense. 

6. Provide definite assurance that the 
Fleet Marine Force will be maintained 
at a peacetime strength of two fully- 
equipped Marine divisions, including six 
infantry battalions each; and two fully- 
equipped Marine aircraft wings, includ- 
ing 12 tactical squadrons each; together 
with the necessary service elements. 

Vinson. Your point is that Congress, 
in the Unification Act, has specifically 
provided what the roles and mission of 
the Marine Corps shall be? 

Cates. Very clearly. 

Vinson. Notwithstanding the fixing of 
that by statute, an effort is being made to 
give a different interpretation and a dif- 
ferent role and mission than what is writ- 
ten in the law? 

Cates. Yes. 

Vinson. That is one of the things you 
are complaining about? 

Cates. Yes, sir. 

Vinson, You are satisfied with the 
roles and missions fixed by Congress? 


Cates. Definitely. 

Vinson. You spend a large part of 
your time in having to call attention of 
the country and Congress that rumors are 
afloat to take over Marine aviation 
All of these things are disturbing to the 
men who are charged with having a co- 
ordinated program of national defense. 

Cates. That is right. 

Representative W. Sterling Cole (Rep., 
of New York). Do I understand correct- 
ly that there is a plan approved which 
contains a provision that the Marine 
Corps will not be expanded in wartime 
beyond its strength in peacetime? 

Cates. You are getting me a little on 
dangerous ground there. Those plans are 
all highly classified .... We [now] have 
74,000 enlisted men and 7,000 officers. 

Cole. In case of national emergency, 
can you appreciably increase your force? 

Cates. No. 

Cole. Unless I misjudge the sentiment 
of the American people, they are going 
to see that the right of the Marine Corps 
to fight is protected, because the Ameri- 
can people have found through experi- 
ence that they get more fighting for every 
dollar of investment out of the Marine 
Corps than from any other part of our 
military establishment. If it is sheer econ- 
omy that is going to guide our military 
establishment as against security, then we 
had better economize by expanding the 
Marine Corps, because there is where you 
get fighting with economy. 


~~ 


-U.S. Marine Corps 
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COMMUNISTS IN THE NEW DEAL? 


Suspicion that Communists 
pulled many New Deal strings is 
back again. Story of ex-Commu- 
nist Pressman tends to revive the 
accusation. 

Men he puts in a Communist 
“cell” had a hand in the Alpha- 
bet Agencies—AAA, FERA, NRA, 
WPA, some others. 

They were in on labor troubles, 
showed up almost everywhere 
that businessmen ran into New 
Deal headaches. 


After 17 years, a suspicion harbored 
by some Government officials and 
many businessmen is beginning to be 
verified, at least in part. That sus- 
picion is that a small group of Com- 
munists in key positions was at work 
during the New Deal stirring dissen- 
sion and trouble. 

All during the vears from 1933 on, the 
idea that Communists might be at work 
in the U.S. Government was dismissed 
as fantasy at the White House. Testi- 
mony before committees of Congress, 
however, is beginning to lift at least one 
corner of the curtain to reveal that the 
alarm of businessmen may have had 
some basis. 

Communists, it is now clear from testi- 
mony given under oath, were active in 
the early New Deal days when the break 
came between Government and business; 
when farm-control plans were launched; 
when sit-down strikes were widespread, 


and when Government support was 
thrown behind big union organizing 
drives. 


Lee Pressman, onetime New Deal 
lawyer under Henry Wallace, Rexford G. 
Tugwell and the late Harry Hopkins, and 
later an aide to Labor Leaders John L. 
Lewis and Philip Murray, now has testi- 
fied about his own activities. He says 
he once belonged to a Communist “cell” 
in the Department of Agriculture. He 
implicated others who held key posi- 
tions when the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act was being applied and interpreted 
and when public-utility holding com- 
panies were under attack. His testimony 
revives suspicions about the National 
Youth Administration and indicates that 


ez 


At Least One ‘Cell’ Is Brought to Light 


Communists may have penetrated even 
the National Recovery Administration— 
the New Deal business agency. 

The Communist cell to which Press- 
man admits belonging was organized in 
1934, while he was assistant general 
counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. AAA was developing and 
applying the New Deal farm program. 
A Brookings Institution study of AAA 
found that “the development of legal 
opinion within the Administration as to 
the proper interpretation of the statute 

. Was a not inconsiderable factor in the 
choice of procedures and the formulation 
of programs.” 

Chester C. Davis, now president of the 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, then 
AAA Administrator, soon had difficulty 
with members of his legal department 
over whether he should confine his pro- 
gram to aiding farmers or extend to so- 
cializing meat packers, milk companies 
and other distributors of farm products. 
The dispute was carried to Mr. Wallace, 
then Secretary of Agriculture, who ruled 
for Mr. Davis. Mr. Pressman was among 
the AAA lawyers forced to resign. 

The late George N. Peek, Mr. Davis’s 
predecessor in AAA, recounted that when 
Mr. Pressman suggested to an attorney 
that the Federal Government take over 
the milk industry, the attorney asked, in 
reply, then why not take over grocery 
stores and department stores. “Why not?” 
was Pressman’s reported answer. 

Pressman, after his resignation from 
AAA, shifted immediately to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration as chief 
counsel under Harry Hopkins. He con- 
tinued as general counsel when FERA 
became the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and also was counsel for Mr. Tug- 
well’s Resettlement Administration, later 
to become the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. In those days, WPA suggested 
plans of “production for use instead of 
for profit,” and FSA started a program to 
acquire land for distressed tenant farmers. 

In 1935, Pressman testified recently, he 
left Government service and the Commu- 
nist party to return to private law prac- 
tice in New York. 

Labor organization became one of 
Mr. Pressman’s major activities in 1936, 
when John L. Lewis, after splitting with 
the AFL, created the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, nucleus of what 
later became the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Pressman was the com- 
mittee’s general counsel. 


In 1937, 
were marked by widespread _ sit-dowg 
strikes in the automobile and other jp. 
dustries and by increasing strife in steel, 
Lewis, once accused of having Comm. 
nists in his organization, replied 
not turn my organizers or CIO members 
upside down to see what kind of litera. 
ture falls out of their pockets.” 

Pressman became full-time gener 
counsel of CIO in 1938 and held that 
post until 1948. During this period, he 
now testifies, he had frequent confer 





LEE PRESSMAN 
He changed his mind 


ences with Communist Party officials 
about CIO activities and: “When the 
made recommendations or suggestions 
which I deemed to be of assistance or 
helpful to the CIO, I accepted them.” He 
added, however, that he never did any- 
thing contrary to established CIO policy 


During his early association with CIO, | 


Mr. Pressman again encountered a mat 
with whom he was associated in AAA 
and who, he told a congressional com- 
mittee, was a fellow member of the Con- 
munist “cell”—Nathan Witt. 

Nathan Witt had shifted from AAA 
to the National Labor Relations Board in 
1934 and he became secretary of the 


Board in November, 1937. In 1940, a § 
special House committee brought out the | 


fact that, in 1937, Mr. Witt, Mr. Press- 
man and Mr. Murray met to consider 4 
CIO organizing drive in Inland Steel Co. 
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According to the committee, Witt sug- 
gested that the CIO hold out for exclusive 
bargaining rights, instead of seeking to 
bargain only for its own members. The 
group knew the company would refuse, 
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and Witt suggested that CIO then could 

cite the company before the Board on a 

charge of refusing to bargain. 

This was one of several instances in 
which the committee found that Witt had 
overstepped the bounds of his office. The 
committee also criticized Witt’s “goon 
squad,” a group of NLRB staff men who 
visited regional offices. One of these as- 
sistants is said to have told the Cleve- 
land office “to make emplovers fear them, 
and to place petitions of independent 
unions in the icebox and forget them.” 
This was the period when employers felt 
that the Government was in league with 
unions against them. 

Witt was forced to resign as Board 
secretary in December, 1940, after Board 
members complained increasingly of his 
activities. Since 1948, he has twice re- 
fused to answer questions of congres- 
sional committees about his reported 
Communist Party membership. 

Other officials, cited to the con- 
gressional committee by Pressman as 
members of his cell, also held positions 
of influence. 

John J. Abt was with Pressman in 
AAA and in WPA as assistant general 
counsel. In 1936 he was loaned to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
prepare that agency’s dissolution case 
against Electric Bond & Share Co., under 
the “death sentence” clause of the Pub- 
lie Utilities Holding Company Act. Later 
he became chief counsel of the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee, which investi- 
gated the reported denial of civil liber- 
ties to union organizers, among others. 
And in 1937 and 1938, Abt headed the 
trial section of the antitrust division of 
the Justice Department. 

Abt entered private law practice in 
1938, and in 1948 acted as general coun- 
sel for the Progressive Party, which ran 
Henry Wallace for President. He also 
has refused to testify about his reported 
Communist connections. 

Charles Kramer was AAA Consumers’ 
Counsel in 1933, and in 1935 joined the 
National Youth Administration, an agency 
often charged with being under Com- 
munist influence. Kramer later worked for 
the LaFollette civil-liberties committee, 
the Labor Relations Board, the OPA, the 
Kilgore committee on war mobilization, 
and the Pepper committee on wartime 
health and education. He also worked 
tor the Progressive Party in 1948. 

These latest disclosures before Con- 
gress tend to confirm businessmen’s sus- 
Picions at the time that there were some 
New Dealers at least who intended to 
go beyond recovery into revolution. 
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IN 1933, COMMUNISTS WERE ON THE MARCH 
Some marched right into New Deal jobs 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: WHAT YOU GET 


Something More for Almost Everybody 


You may find your situation 
among the following examples 
of how new old-age pensions 
will work out. 

Not everybody is aware of 
rights he has, of taxes he must 
pay, of benefits to which he is 
entitled. 

Here we try to show in practi- 
cal form how a new law that 
affects nearly every individual is 


going to apply. 


A worker, as one example of how 
the new Social Security program 
works, has passed his 65th birthday, 
and decides to retire. He has worked 
14 years at an average income of $150 
a month. In that time, he has paid 
$261 for his federal old-age and life 
insurance. His employer has paid in a 
like amount, for a total of $522. His 
pension will be $58.20 a month. 

If he has a wife, aged 65, she will get 
$29.10, for a total of $87.30. Or, in case 
his wife is not yet 65, but there are 
dependent minor children, there will be 
$29.10 for the wife and each child, up 
to the family’s legal maximum of $123.7 
a month. But the worker will be able to 
earn another $50 a month in a job cov- 
ered by Social Security without losing 
these pensions. 

A man of 65 or older, ineligible for 
a pension until now, provides another 
important example. Unless he had been 
covered by old-age insurance at least half 
of the time since 1937 he was not pre- 
viously eligible for a. benefit. Now, if this 
worker has been in the system as much 
as 1/2 years at any time, he is entitled to 
retire on a pension. His check may be 
small, but it will be at least $20 a month. 
About 500.000 workers and 200.000 de- 
pendents are similarly affected. This 
worker, if earning $200 a month for the 
required 1's years, will have been taxed 
about $36. For that, he can get a pension 
of at least $20 a month for life. If his 
wife is 65, he gets $30. 

Another worker, aged 64, expecting 
to retire in a few months at 65, can figure 
on a much bigger pension than has been 
provided in the past. He may find, 
though, that he will have to work until 


24 


July 1, 1952, to get the very highest 
benefit available. The biggest pensions 
do not take full effect until mid-1952. 
This worker might be employed by an 
automobile company with a pension plan. 
He will find, in the case of Ford Motor 
Co., that he is entitled to a combined 
pension of $125 a month. Then, if he 
has a wife aged 65 or older, she will get 
a federal pension, too. They might get a 
total of $165 a month. 

A businessman, running his own fill- 
ing station, provides another example. 





-McManigal 


FARMER 
an idea 


a 


This man may now be aged 40, and get- 
ting a net income of over $3,600. After 
January 1, he will come under the old-age 
pension plan. Cost to him each year will 
be 24% per cent of $3,600 for 3 years, 
then 3 per cent for 6 years, and on up to 
a top of 4% per cent. At 65, after paying 
in $3,430, he will get $120 a month for 
life if he has a wife 65 or over—or $80 
if he’s single. That will be his federal 
pension. If he is a veteran, he may get a 
World War II pension. If so, it will be 
added to, not subtracted from the total. 

A widow may have been married to 
a man who was covered by federal old- 
age insurance and earning $3,000 for the 
last 7 years. The husband dies in 1951, 
for example, after paying in $226 in taxes. 
If there are no children, the widow will 
get a lump-sum death payment of 
$158.40. And she will get nothing more 
till she is 65. With minor children, 


though, she is entitled to monthly pep. 
sions of nearly $40 for herself, $40 for the 
first child and about $26 for the secon¢ 
When the last child reaches 18. all thre 
pensions end. But when the widoy 
reaches 65 she again will get $40 
month. If she remarries, her pension end 
but benefits to the children continy 
A farm worker, starting next Jany. 
ary 1, will be covered into the old-ag 
insurance system like any other employe 
This worker may be 50 years of age no 
his income $100 a month—plus noncas 





SALESMAN 
. @ pension 


benefits of a place to live, free food 


other things. He will pay a tax of $183 4 


year. The farmer who hires him also wil 
pay in $18, for a total of $36 a year. Wit 
the tax rising later, the worker will pay 
in $394, working steadily over 15 year 
For that, he will get $75 a month for 
life, if he is married and his wife is © 


or older. If he should die, his widow wil § 
get a total of $75 a month for herself an¢ | 
one child—$80 altogether with two chil J 


dren. Or, if she is 65 or older, she wil 


get a pension of $75 a month—with oJ 


without children. 

The farm operator himself is not et 
titled to benefits. He’s left out. He has t 
pay a tax on the wages he pays the fam 
hand, but there is no Social Security ta 
on his own income—and no benefits !0 
him, or for his family. 

A housemaid, aged 25, is regularh 


employed at $25 a week. Her tax deduce J 
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tions will total $19.50 in the first vear, 
and more later. If she works 40 years, she 
will have to put in $1,452. Out of that, 
she will get $51.30 a month when she re- 
tires at 65. If she is sick, she will get 
no extra benefits for it—or credit toward 
a pension while she is out of work be- 
cause of illness. If she is disabled by an 
injurv, she will get cash help only on a 
needs-test basis, through a State system. 

The housewife herself is not affected 
directly. She pays no tax on herself and 
gets no be I 
works outside the home for pay. But she 
will have to put in a tax on the wages 
that she pays a regularly employed maid. 
That means a full-time maid at $25 a 
week will cost the housewife an extra 38 


iefits on her own—unless she 


cents a week. 
A husband who is at least half de- 
pendent on his wife stands now to get a 


—Lambert 


BUSINESSMAN 
an opportunity 


benefit if his wife is fully insured under 
the system. The husband of a $25-a-week 
maid, for example, is partly disabled and, 
so, dependent on his wife. If the maid re- 
tires at 65 on a pension of $51.30 a 
month, then the husband will draw 
$25.70 a month additional. provided he 
also is 65, for a total of $77 a month. 
And he can still work, even in covered 
employment, if he is physically able. 
Both husband and wife, in fact, can con- 
tinue to work and earn up to $100 a 
month without losing their pensions. 
They, thus, could have $178 a month— 
more, probably, than they were making 
before retirement. 

A widower, too, is in a position to 
gain it he was at least half dependent on 
his wife. If his wife dies fully insured, he 
is entitled to three fourths of her pension 
immediately if there are children in his 
care, plus additional amounts for each 
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child. And, at 65, he can get a pension 
for himself whether there are children or 
not. 

Parents are affected, too, as in the 
case of the parents of a store owner-op- 
erator now about to be covered into the 
svstem. The owner's 


old-age insurance 


age miukes no difference he could be 
22 to 65, or older. He makes well over 
$3,600 a vear and supports his aged 


-along with his wife, but no chil- 
dren. He is covered by the system start- 
ing January 1, and by July, 1952, will 
have paid or will owe $121.50. If he and 
his wife both die then, the parents will 
become entitled to a lump-sum death or 
burial payment of $240, plus a monthly 


parents 


pension of $120. 

The businessman who dies during 
1951, however, may have earned no ben- 
efits for anybody. Unless he has some 


—Castens 


HOUSEWIFE 
a responsibility 


coverage from the past—as an employe— 
he will have to live and pay his Social 
Security tax on his income at least until 
July, 1952. If he dies before then, his 
widow and children get nothing. 

A lawyer, practicing independently, 
finds that even the new and vastly bigger 
program means nothing to him. He pays 
no tax on his income and gets no credit 
toward retirement, or toward benefits for 
his family. That goes, too, for other pro- 
fessional persons, unless they draw regu- 
lar salaries. 

A divorced wife provides yet another 
example. Her former husband has been 
contributing substantially to her support, 
and to the support of their children in 
her care. At 36, he has been covered for 
the past 14 years, earning $200 a month. 
He has paid in, altogether, $248. If he 
dies now, his divorced wife will draw a 
combined pension of $128 a month for 


herself and the two children. Pensions 
for the children end as they reach 1S. 
After the second child reaches 18, the 
former wife loses her pension, too. But, 
unlike the widow—who also may be draw 
ing a pension based on this same man 

the divorced wife does not get het pen 
sion back when she reaches 65. Remar 
riage will end her pension, too, but not 
the children’s. 

A pensioner, a retired worker alread) 
drawing a benefit, in another example. 
has been getting, for the Social Securit) 
taxes he paid in before retirement, a 
monthly benefit of $28, plus another $14 
wife. Now, starting 
October, their total benefits will increas 
from $42 a month to $77.30 a month. 

A farmer with an idea provides a 
special example with possibilities. Now 
64, he is comfortably situated on a small 


for his aged in 





DOCTOR 


an exemption 


farm near a big city. He gets a $300-a 
month job in the city—say, in a factory 
starting Jan. 1, 1951. He commutes trom 
the farm and keeps the job for a year and 
a half. In that time he will have paid $81 
in Social Security taxes. Then he goes 
back to the farm to stay. He gets a pen 
sion check of $120 a month for life for 
himself and his wife. And their earnings 
from the farm do not disqualify them 
from the pension, since farmers are not 
covered by the system. 

If this particular farmer gets tired 
doing the chores, or is prevented from 
working by old-age disabilities, he can 
take on a hired man. The pension of $120 
a month should be enough to cover the 
cash he to pay. Then the 
farmer can enjoy the earnings of the farm 
without having to work. If he and _ his 
wife live to be 80, they will collect 
$21,600 for the $81 he paid in taxes. 


wages has 
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Know why 4 Americans in 5 arent farmers? 


1. Before people can write books or make 
shoes or build houses or teach school, they 
have to eat. In 1780 it took 10 Americans 
on farms to raise enough food to feed 
themselves and 1 other. Consequently 
only 1 American in 11 was able to quit 
farming and specialize full time in some 
other useful occupation. 


2. Today, 10 American farmers can raise 
enough to feed themselves and 40 others. 
So 4 people in 5 are free to specialize in 
other useful occupations that raise the 
whole nation’s standard of living and 
productivity. The secret is mechanized 
farming — with gasoline and Diesel-pow- 
ered equipment. 
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3. For example, one of Union Oil’s cus- 
tomers in Creston, Washington — Mr. 
J. L. Thayer—has been raising wheat in 
that area since 1925. 25 years ago it took 
26 horses and 4 men to operate this acre- 
age. Today he does the job with mecha- 
nized equipment and 2 men. Petroleum- 
powered equipment has doubled his 
productivity. 
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4. if mechanized farming in a country 
and the development of its oil industry 
are directly related—as the figures above 
would seem to indicate—how do we 
account for America’s amazing progress 
in oil? People used to think we were 
peculiarly blessed by nature with petro- 
leum deposits. But geologists now know 
that less than 1/8 of the world’s areas 
favorable in oil-bearing sands lie within 
the borders of the U.S. 
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FARMS TO FEED China 


5. the truth is, we have found and devel- 
oped more of the oil that nature gave us. 
Under our free, competitive economy, 
8,267 individual oil companies in this 
country have had the incentive and the 
opportunity to find and develop it. 
This hasn’t been true in the rest of the 
world where the oil industries, for the 
most part, have operated under what 
amounts to government or private 
monopolies. 


6. Because so many companies are com- 
peting for the farmer’s business, we at 
Union Oil have been breaking our necks 
for years to bring him more and better 
products at lower cost. And every other 
company in the country has been doing 
the same. As a result, American agricul- 
ture has become mechanized at a pace 
that far surpasses the rest of the world, 
and our standard of living has risen right 
along with it. 


UNION OFL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
Seel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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>> You can expect the West, at long last, to start locking up its front door 

in Europe. Joseph Stalin, at the back door in Korea, set off the burglar alarm. 
Army of the Pacific, handling the back-door emergency in Korea, has a 

united command over a united force. That is what Europe needs, too. But..... 
Army of the Atlantic, so far, doesn't exist. There is no force to match 








Moscow's armies in Europe, no united command for U.S. and Western forces there. 

That is what is to be sought, urgently, in the weeks just ahead by the U.S. 
and its 11 Allies in the North Atlantic Alliance. There's a feeling that it's 
now or never, that Stalin, a year or two hence, may try the front door. 





>> First job for the West is to end the wrangling between the U.S. and European 
countries. It's a chicken-and-egg debate over how to get started on defense. 
Europe wants the U.S., first, to send more troops to Germany as evidence 
that the U.S. will fight on the Elbe or the Rhine in Europe if Russia attacks. 
U.S., before risking more troops in Germany, wants Europe to show a will to 
defend itself by making more sacrifices for bigger armies and more arms. Net 


result, so far, is no North Atlantic Army. But there is a Solution in sight. 


>> Decisions on North Atlantic defense are to be made simultaneously by the 12 
countries concerned. Britain will promise 10 divisions, 5 for Britain, 5 for 
Germany. France will pledge 20 divisions in Europe. U.S. will promise to add 
2 to 5 divisions to the 2 now stationed in Western Germany and Austria. Canada, 
Belgium, Italy and others will pledge trcops too. Target for defense is 50 
divisions. At the start, the 12 countries will set up a united command, a 
united program of rearmament, a schedule of priorities and a timetable. 

Once Western leaders agree on action, publicly announced, they feel it will 
be easier to get troops and arms, easier to find solutions to problems involved. 








>> Take the question of rearming the West Germans, for example. 

That's the thorniest, most delicate problem in Western Europe. A German 
Army for Germany is out. France won't have it. Anti-Nazi Germans don't want 
it. But German troops for Europe, for the North Atlantic Army, are a different 
matter. France will accept that. Anti-Nazi Germans want it. dHere's the plan: 
the U.S., Britain and France will send more troops to Germany. Idea 








First, 
is to prevent ast Germany's Communists from attacking the West, Korea style. 
Next, West Germany will be permitted to create a motorized police force of 
about 60,000 men, a national force, defensively armed, for internal security. 
Then West Germany will be invited, on a basis of equality with other coun- 
tries, to contribute ground forces to the Atlantic Army of Europe. At the start, 
(over) 
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this German contribution might be limited to five divisions. Divisional command 
will go to German generals, but there will be no German Air Force. High command 
will be vested in the North Atlantic Army's Supreme Commander, probably an 
American. Germany's Government will have no power over these troops. 

All this, so far, is a plan, nothing more. Timetable must be worked out. 





>> Also in the works is the long-term problem of how to divide the money costs 
and economic sacrifices of rearmament evenly among the North Atlantic Allies. 

For example, what's it worth, in dollars, to have all French youths kept 
long enough in the French Army to raise 20 divisions? What's the equivalent, in 
lower living standards in Britain, to American lives lost in Korea? What's the 
value, in terms of Italian divisions, of the Ruhr steel of West Germany that 
will go to arms? Answers are bitterly debated on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Money costs, actual dollar expenses of a North Atlantic Army, will be borne 
largely by the American taxpayer. But Europe's taxes will rise too. Costs in 
sacrifices of such things as food, housing, military service and the like may be 
heavier for Europe where living standards are lower. Share the burden is a 
Simple formula. But it's hard to work out with Moscow kibitzing. 














>> Far East, where local war could still become world war, gets troops first. 

Korea has first call on U.S. ground forces until Communists are pushed back 
to the 38th parallel. Even then, U.N. troops will remain on guard duty. 

Japan is to get a peace treaty in a year or two. Talks on that will start 
soon, without Russia. Japan will be permitted to have a police army for defense 
of the islands. Overseas forces of Japanese, however, will be banned. Japanese 
aren't wanted in the U.N. Army of the Pacific. Other Asians don't want it. 

China may not be represented at all in the Japanese treaty negotiations. 
Britain won't have Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist Government representing Chi- 
nese. U.S. won't have China's Communist Government. Way out: Skip the Chinese. 

Rest of Asia, Southeast Asia and India, remains on pins and needles waiting 
to see if Moscow can persuade Chinese Communists to fight the U.S. over Formosa. 








>> Stalin's reaction to the rearming of the West could be war, World War III. 
Current incidents, like shooting down of a RussSian-manned bomber off Korea, 
have been played down by Moscow. That suggests a desire to avoid world war. 
Future incidents may be handled differently by Moscow. Trouble in Berlin 
could start any time Moscow tells East German Communists to try to grab West Ber- 
lin on their own. Trouble in the Balkans could come if Moscow's satellite coun- 
tries get orders to fight Marshal Tito's Yugoslavia. It's easy to start wars. 
Risk of war, as the West rearms, is real. Loss of Europe to Russia is cer- 
tain if Europe is not defended. So the West is taking the calculated risk of war. 




















>> Answer to Moscow's intentions may lie in the mystery of Russia's frantic 
search for uranium, the essential raw material of the atomic bomb. 

Everywhere, behind the Iron Curtain, uranium mining now has top priority. 
The drive has reached such proportions in Czechoslovakia, East Germany and Russia 
that more than a million men and women, many of them prisoners, are in the mines. 

Uranium content of Russian-controlled mines is much lower than ore available 
to the West. Uranium shortage may mean A-bomb shortage. To Moscow, an A-bomb 
pile, small or large, means power to lose a war or win it. It's Moscow's secret. 
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NEHRU‘S IDEAS FOR PEACE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What do the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in Asia see in the conflict that 
has put a United Nations army into combat 
against Communist aggression for the first time? 

To get the views of one of the outstanding 
political leaders in Asia, the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report arranged an interview 
with Prime Minister Nehru of India by overseas 
radio communication. 

The questions on these pages were submitted 
to Prime Minister Nehru through the Ambas- 
sador of India in Washington. The Ambassador 
has forwarded the following replies to us from 
the Prime Minister. 








PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU has been the Prime 
Minister of India since that country became 
independent of Great Britain after World War II. 
The Nehru Government was among the first to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the Communist 
Government in China—and it also was among 
the first to support the United Nations action de- 
nouncing Communist aggression in Korea. 
Early in the Korean fighting, Prime Minister 
Nehru proposed that Communist China be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations as a way to end 
Russia’s boycott and speed the peace in Korea. 
His proposal was rejected, but the Russians re- 
turned to the Security Council anyway. 








Q Mr. Prime Minister, why do you believe media- 
tion of the Korean dispute should be considered at 
this time? 

A Your question presumably refers to my ap- 
proach to Marshal Stalin and Secretary of State 
Acheson. This was not an attempt at mediation, but 
an effort to bring the new China and the U.S.S.R. into 
the United Nations Security Council so that the Ko- 
rean problem could be considered in association with 
these major powers. 

Even though my personal appeal did not succeed, 
I do not regret having made it. At any rate, it has 
made people think that something possibly can be 
done to stop the onward rush toward catastrophe. 

Q Many people in the United States feel military 
victory over North Korea should come first. What is 
your view, and why? 

A Military victory need not necessarily precede 
efforts for peace. Since prolongation of warfare will 
increase the threat to world peace through an exten- 
sion of the area of conflict, efforts at a peaceful solu- 
tion would be preferable before a greater feeling of 
bitterness and hatred has taken hold of the minds 
of people everywhere. 

Q Do you believe a formula for settlement of the 
dispute can be made without first determining re- 
sponsibility for the underlying causes of the Korean 
war? 

A The underlying causes are well known and no 
practical purpose will be served by trying to deter- 
mine responsibility at this stage. Whatever the past 
history, it is perfectly clear that North Korea 


launched a full-scale and well-planned invasion and 
this, in the context of the 


United Nations Charter, 





oe] 


has already been described as an aggression by the 
Security Council. 
A search for a formula of peace is, however, always 


desirable and although none has yet been devised, at. 


tempts to explore all avenues for a peaceful settle 
ment should not be given up. 

Q Do you think that the United Nations’ report on 
the origin of the Korean war was adequate, or should 
it be supplemented by further investigation? 

A It would not be fruitful at this stage to consider 


the adequacy or otherwise of the report of the U.N. 9 
Commission on Korea. It is impossible at this stage | 
to supplement the report by any further investiga- jj 


tions owing to the existence of a state of war in Korea. 


Peace must first be established before any fruitful in- | 


vestigations can even be considered. 


Q Do you think mediation should be undertaken ’ pe 
by governments as a separate effort, or should it be © social 


2 objecti 
} machit 


done directly by the United Nations machinery? 
A Any method for a peaceful settlement of the 


dispute should be considered acceptable. If mediation | 


appears hopeful it does not matter whether it is done | 


within or without the Security Council, so long ast § but ch 


is done with the consent and co-operation of the 
United Nations and in conformity with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

Q If mediation fails, do you think the Korean dis- 
pute will lead to World War III? 

A There is no doubt that if all efforts at a peaceful 
settlement end in failure, then the chances of an ex: 


tension of the conflict with all its dangerous conse 


quences will be greatly enhanced. 
Q What is the viewpoint in Asia toward Com- 
munism? 
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| Moscow or are the national movements independent 
of control of Moscow? 

A The birth of Communism in Asia is largely due 
to its alliance with nationalist movements fighting 
for independence from foreign domination. 

The widespread hunger and poverty of the peoples 
| of Asia to which centuries of colonial exploitation 
have contributed also makes Communism look at- 
tractive by contrast. 

Thus, Communism is strong in places like Indo- 
' China, where foreign domination still exists, and 
) weak in countries like India, which have already 
attained their independence and are now actively 
| engaged in bettering the living conditions of their 
5 people. 

The tendency of Asian nationalist movements to 
follow the leadership of the Communist Party is de- 
| pendent on the degree to which their deep-rooted 
© anticolonial impulse is ig~ored by the Western 

powers. Communism througuout the world no doubt 
' draws ideological inspiration from Marx and Engels, 
d Lenin and Stalin; there is no evidence of direct con- 
trol of the Communist movement in India from 
Moscow. So far as the nationalist movements in Asia 
are concerned, they are genuine and indigenous. 

i Q Would you say that Communism in China ts a 
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national movement and that the Government of 
China is independent of Moscow control? 

A The Goverment of China is a national coalition 
» with the Communist Party as a dominant partner. 
| The coalition is composed of all sections of the nation, 
, including some members of the Kuomintang pledged 
to work a common program of democratic advance. 

» Mao Tse-tung [head of the Chinese Communist 
; Government] has openly declared that China at this 

» stage is a new democratic state preparing itself for 
socialism. It has a mixed economy as its immediate 
objective and a coalition Government as its present 
© machinery. 

The Chinese Revolution appears to be following 
the law of its own development—influenced by others, 
) but chiefly influenced by the conditions prevailing 
in China. In our view, the Government of China is 
entirely independent. 
| Q How long ago did you take the position that 
} Communist China should be admitted to the United 
| Nations, and what were your reasons for doing so? 

A Ever since we [India] recognized the new Peo- 
ple’s Government of China, it was natural that the 
consequences of such recognition would follow. We 
recognized it for a variety of reasons, the main reason 
being the fact that a sound and stable Government 
existed over the whole continent of China. 
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It was none of our business to like or dislike it. 
In recognizing countries, normally one does not go 
by likes or dislikes, but by the fact that they do rep- 
resent stable governments. It, therefore, seemed to us 
not only illogical but exceedingly unreasonable not to 
accept the consequences of that recognition, which 
were that the new China should function in the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations was never intended to be a 
group of nations thinking one way and excluding 
other nations. With new China and the U.S.S.R. and 
some other nations out, the United Nations would as- 
sume a new shape. It will cease to be what it was 
meant to be, and if this state of affairs were allowed 
to persist the outcome would probably be a world 
war. 

Q Why does India regard the settlement of the 
Korean dispute or the solutioa of the Communist 
China problem as vital to her interests? 

A We have historical and almost immemorial ties 
of culture and friendship with China. For us, situated 
as we are and where we are, the friendship of China is 
desirable and natural. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The importance of free and independent China 
is a most effective assurance of stability in Asia. 

So long as a nation of 450 million people re- 
mains outside a world organization, that organiza- 
tion cannot be regarded as fully representative. 

As for Korea, India is vitally interested because 
the peace of Asia is involved. 

Q Does India view with alarm the Communist 
efforts to control Tibet? If so, why? 

A India has no political or territorial designs in 
Tibet but is interested in that country because of 
cultural and other associations that have grown up 
through geography and the intercourse naturally 
between neighbors. The Indian Government has 
suggested to the Chinese Government the desir- 
ability of settling the Tibetan question peacefully 
through negotiations. 


An End to Colonialism 


Q What should be done by the Western powers 
to assist non-Communist countries in Asia to com- 
bat Communism? 

A The habit of thinking only in terms of mili- 
tary and economic power unfortunately persists in 
the West. and while it is not possible to ignore the 
force of arms or of money, there are strict limita- 
tions to what arms and money can do if they go 
against the prevailing mood of millions of people. 
There has been ample evidence of this in Asia. 

The first thing, therefore, should be an attempt 
by the Western powers towards a better under- 
standing through the mind and heart of Asia. 
Tagore, our great poet, expressed this very vivid- 
ly when he said: “You do not open a lock with a 
hammer, you open it with a key devised for the 
lock.” 

Certainly we cannot open the lock of men’s 
hearts with hammers, bayonets and bombs. The 
strongest urge in every country in Asia today is the 
anticolonial urge of which the positive side is 
nationalism. Remnants of colonialism must, there- 
fore, be completely ended and the national move- 
ments receive support. 

The other powerful urge in Asia is the social 
urge. Asia is poor and backward in many ways. 
It has not profited by the great wealth poured 
into the world since the industrial revolution. In 
fact, Asia has been exploited and has been a pas- 
sive witness of that revolution. But now Asia is 
wide awake to these differences and feels her 
poverty and distress, and wants to remedy it and 
does not want to wait too long in the process. 

Q What is your attitude toward Communism 
in India? 

A Theoretically, Communism in India, as else- 
where, offers to solve the problems of poverty, in- 
equality and low living standards which cause dis- 
content among the masses everywhere. The Com- 
munist Party in India is banned in two states, but 
in other parts of the country it is permitted free- 
dom of expression so long as it adheres to peaceful 





methods. Like the United States, India has a 
democratic constitution which guarantees funda- 
mental liberties to the citizens. 

In practice, however, the Indian Communist 
Party has indulged in the technique of fraud and 
violence to disrupt established institutions. It has 
functioned as a terrorist group, and to that extent 
has been dealt with according to law. 

In India, since 1947, Communism has come into 
conflict with nationalism and progressively isolated 
itself from the masses it sought to convert. 

Q Do you agree with the view that the future 
status of Formosa should be settled by the United 
Nations? 

A In order that the United Nations may arrive 
at a decision which is acceptable to the parties 
concerned it is necessary that the People’s Republic 
of China should occupy its rightful place in the 
Security Council and other organs of the United 
Nations. No decision relating to Formosa should 
be taken by the United Nations in the absence of 
new China. 

Q What are the essentials to a settlement of the 
dispute in Indo-China? 

A The desire of the people of Indo-China for 
their independence is legitimate and should be re- 
spe_-ed. It is not a military problem to be solved 
in terms of strategy, but a human one. No out- 
side help should be given to bolster up the colonial | 
regime in Indo-China. The nationalist movement, 
on the contrary, should be encouraged. 
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Need for Mutual Trust | | 


Q What are the principal factors necessary to a 
better understanding between Asiatic peoples and 
the people of the United States? 

A To come closer to each other there must first 
be trust of each other’s motives. The United States 
has the opportunity to assist the nations of Asia to 
develop their resources and raise their living stand- 
ards. Such assistance would be welcomed if made ; 
in the right spirit. It is also important that in all 
matters concerning Asia, decisions should be taken 
only after close consultation with the free coun- 
tries of Asia. 

Q Is India in a position to send ground forces to 
assist United Nations forces in Korea? Fc 

A Any military assistance is beyond India’s 
capacity and would make little difference. India’s 
defense forces have been organized essentially for 
home defense and not for service in distant theaters 
of war. 

The best assistance India can render in this fe 
grave crisis is to help to limit the area of conflict, 
and in ending it. 

Q Can you give us your reasons why it was not 
desirable to go to Peking [capital of Communist 
China] at this time? 

A This question does not arise because no formal 
invitation has been received from the Peking 
Government. 


——— 
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Now ... library clerks can complete the record-keeping 


necessary for each “outgoing” book in just 17 seconds. 
Here’s the simplified routine—two and a half times faster 
than the old, pencil-wielding, rubber-stamping method: 

The borrower's card, the book card, and a pre-dated 
and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer. Then, a button is pushed—the library 
gets a photographically accurate and complete record .. . 
and the borrower is on his way with the three cards tucked 
in the book “pocket.” When books are returned, the bor- 
rower keeps his card; the date-due card is filed in sequence; 
and the book card remains in place—eliminating the tedi- 
ous “slipping” operation which existed before when libraries 
removed book cards at the outgoing desk. 

Checking “‘overdue” books is easier, too: missing serial 
numbers are noted in the date-due card file . . . then the 
corresponding film records are reviewed—greatly enlarged 


on the reading screen of the microfilmer. 
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This. briefly, is the simplified operation. And, as leading 
libraries figure it, the cost of handling each book—from 
start to finish—is cut from five cents to three. Tivo cents 
saved every time a clerk presses the button and takes a picture! 
Because record-keeping is a vital part of your business, 
too, you should look into Recordak microfilming. The 
chances are you'll see ways to simplify routines—even 
eliminate some. And along with this you'll get savings up 
to 99% in filing space ... and greater protection in the form 
of photographically accurate and complete film records. 
Costs are surprisingly low— imagine being able to record 
7,000 letter-size documents on $3.63 worth of film, includ 


ing processing. 
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Mr. Dewey Runs Again . . . Will He Try for White House 
In ‘52? . . . New York Republicans Shove Him Into Arena 


> Thomas E. Dewey, called politically public office, the power, the prestige, the 
dead at the age of 46, is heading for ‘4 limelight that it brings. He has a genuine 
quick resurrection at 48. Two years ago, —_ _. KANSAS + interest in governmental problems. And 
his name was a derisive word among Pig: = Ys grizona & mo os he has a fighting spirit that never really 
: li short- surrenders. All of these are listed by 


Republicans. Now, after one of the short 

ica casas on record, Mr. Dewey is NeW RS! Sinraunos ,! att oh Mr. Dewey’s intimates as reasons why 
being drafted by New York Republicans n a A he is to be expected to be in the field in 
in an effort to save the party from a beat- lh othe ase} ,eG gO!’ s ; 1952, running for the nomination either 
ing, and Republicans across the nation SS MISSISS! FAL openly or behind a hedge and sure to 
are applauding his decision to run for a SS } | be close to the finish line at the end of 
third term as Governor. as — : 2 (a the race. 

Democrats who threw a few jibes at . : A or The comeback of Mr. Dewey is a 
him themselves two years ago now are is PP curious political story. In the 19 vears 
duly impressed by the fresh rush of Re- a since he began his racket-busting drive 
publican enthusiasm. And all of the Re- ew in New York City as Chief Assistant 
publican aspirants to a presidential nom- 1948 CONVENTION PROPS United States Attorney, he has risen faster 
ination in 1952 find a new roadblock has and fallen farther than any other U.S. 





There are signs of a comeback 


been dropped in front of their own politician in modern history. 
drives. All through the campaign of 1948, Mr. 
Clearly, Mr. Dewey, the twice-beaten Party, must beat Mr. Dewey to get a Dewey, like all of the Republicans and 
candidate for President, is back in the chance at the Presidency. most of the rest of the country, felt sure 
field and his own wishes are to be reck- Mr. Dewey’s fourth race for Governor of election as President. He fought the 
oned with at the next Republican Na- —he was beaten once—is only the first campaign on a high level, as if sure to 
tional Convention. heat in the series of trials for 1952. Most win, almost seeming to be above the is- 
If he wins election to a third term in — of those who know the Governor best are sues. Through most of the night of No- 
New York, Mr. Dewey will have a power- convinced that, when the time comes, vember 2, as the election returns poured 
ful voice in picking the next candidate. If | Mr. Dewey will be trying hard for an- _ in, it was assumed that Dewey would be 
he chooses to fight for the nomination, other chance at the White House. Close the next President. 
himself, he can wreck the chances of friends insist that the presidential urge In the Republican gloom of November 
either General Dwight D. Eisenhower or _ still is in his system. 83, two hours after he had conceded the 
Governor Earl Warren. And_ Senator Close associates of the Governor say election to Truman, Dewey held a final 


Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, who stands in that his defeat in 1948 still rankles. He press conference with the reporters who 
the opposite wing of the Republican longs for political vindication..He likes had traveled with him. He said flatly 

















Fé | 
-—Acme ahetes 


MR. DEWEY WITH RUNNING-MATE EARL WARREN... .. . AND WITH POTENTIAL RIVAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
. . . after one of the shortest political retirements on record 
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that he would not run for the White 
House again. He added that he had no 
plans to try for a third term as Governor 
of New York. Then he went back to 
Albany. 
“Mr. Dewev’s own party denounced 
him bitterly for the manner in which he 
had conducted the campaign. Dewey 
supporters in Congress and _elsewhere 
were put on the defensive. Enemies of 

Dewey inside the party forced a reor- 

nization of the Republican National 

Committee to rid it, they said, of the 

stigma of defeatism. Representative Hugh 

D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania, who had 

been installed as Chairman of the Com- 

mittee by embittered Republicans, re- 
signed, and Guy G. Gabrielson, a New 

Jersey manufacturer and lawver of the 

Herbert Hoover school, was installed. 

In Albany, Dewey counted his 1948 
mistakes. He felt that his 1948 defeat 
largely was due to opposition by school- 
teachers who thought he opposed aid to 
education. His budget for 1949 prompted 
immediate speculation that he was back 
in the running for President. It was the 
biggest budget in the history of New 
York. It called for steep tax increases and 
a big expansion in welfare spending, and 
emphasized aid to schools. But, when 
Dewey came to Washington in February, 
1949, to address a party meeting, he got 
a frosty reception. 

That summer, Dewey went on a vaca- 
tion trip to Europe. During the winter, he 
conducted a series of public-affairs dis- 
cussions at Princeton. This enabled him 
to voice his opinion in reflective fashion 
upon general political problems. More 
often than not, he took a position on in- 
ternational relations and_ social-welfare 
problems that made old-line, conserva- 
tive and isolationist Republicans shudder. 
He was for United Nations, for economic 
aid to Europe, for the federal approach 
to social problems far more than most of 
those in Mr. Taft’s wing of the party. 

But, when a reporter wrote that Dewev 
might retire and then come back to run 
for President in 1956 or 1960, the Gov- 
enor said the story was “untruthful.” 

“My statement applies to 1952, ’56 and 
'60-if I live that long.” the Governor 
said, referring to his declaration on the 
morning after election. 

During this period, the Governor had 
been suffering from bursitis of the right 
shoulder. Any sudden move of his arm 
brought shooting pains. Sometimes the 
pain interfered with his sleep. His blood 
pressure was low. An operation, remov- 
ing a calcium growth from the bone, 

cleared up the bursitis. Rest and diet 
remedied the low blood pressure. But a 
speaking tour sent his blood pressure 
down again. 

By June, 1950, Mr. Dewey was saying 
that he might not take part in the 1952 
Convention. He began dropping sugges- 
tions that General Eisenhower might be 
the man. Many of his own followers be- 
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Since agriculture has gone mechanical it 
produces more, in less time, at lower cost. 
Tractors by the thousands are riding far- 
spread acres, carrying attachments or pulling 
equipment for plowing, planting and harvest- 
ing a variety of crops from corn to cotton. 
From the very first farm tractors to the 
modern, mobile power plants of today, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings have been used by leading 
manufacturers of farm equipment to assure 
smooth, continuous and economical operation. 
Hyatts ease the load at vital bearing posi- 
tions in tractors, trucks, combines, spreaders, 
pickers, balers, and other farm equipment. 
For nearly fifty years in this field, Hyatts 
have helped to make power farming more 
productive and less costly for farmer and 
consumer alike. Hyatts are favored roller 
bearings too in factories, on highways 
and skyways. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corpora- 


tion, Harrison, N. J. 
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odern 


... from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights... 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of MO-PAC’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 


rogressive 


... the oldest line west of the Mississippi 
River constantly adds the newest in facil- 





ities to make travel and shipping faster, 
better and safer. 
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gan working actively for the nominatior 
of the General in 1952. . 

On June 17, Dewey announced jp 
10-word statement: : 

“I shall not be a candidate for y 
election this fall.” 

Joseph R. Hanley, 74, the Lieutenay; 
Governor, immediately stepped to th 
front as the prospective candidate to tak 
Dewey's place. But, when Republica 
county leaders began to appraise ¢h 
situation, they became fearful of the oy 
come of the race. Mr. Hanley. 


strong j 


up-State New York, was notably weak j 
New York City. The first election \ 
Dewey won was as District Attorney o 


New York County, in the heart of ¢ 
big citv, back in 1937. 

With Democrats hoping t 
Governorship in an easy rac 
can pressures built up to force Dewey t 


take tt 


Republi 





& 





—Acme 
‘| SHALL NOT BE A CANDIDATE’ 
as of June 


run. Republicans all across the count 
were interested in the effort. What haj 
pens to New York’s electoral votes 1 
1952 may depend upon which pat 
carries the State in 1950. 


stepped aside and took the nominati 
for the U.S. Senate. He will battle th 
veteran Democrat, Herbert H. Lehma' 
Dewey's opponent will be Walter 4 
Lynch, a House member from the Bron 
little known in up-State New York. 
A curtain raiser for 1952 is provide 
by this race. Dewey still has on his sid 
bound by strong ties of personal loyalty 
the smartest group of political arranges 
in the nation. They already are skille 


in the “draft-Dewey” kind of campaig] 
that would be needed to win the 19-§ 


nomination. They conducted exactly thi! 
tvpe of campaign for Dewey in 19# 
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when he stood aloof in Albany and said 
he was not a candidate. While Dewey 
stood above the battle, his men went out 
and rounded up the delegates. 

Mr. Dewey, like his aides, is older and 
wiser now. At 48, he has tasted more of 
defeat and victory than most politicians 
do in a lifetime. He has been beaten for 
Governor once, elected twice. He has 
tried for a presidential nomination three 
times, has been named as candidate 
twice, has been beaten twice. He is the 
only defeated candidate the Republicans 
have ever nominated a second time. 

A native of Michigan, Dewey finished 
Columbia Law School at the age of 23 
and went into private practice in New 
York. At 33, he was a special prosecutor, 
busy with racket busting. At 35, he won 
an easy election as District Attorney for 
New York County. His crusades against 














—Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


‘LITTLE MAN WHO BAILED OUT‘ 
« + « G$ Of now 


gangsters, racketeers and political bosses 
in New York City captured the imagina- 
tion of the country. At 36, he was a candi- 
date for Governor, and beaten; at 38, he 
made a stiff fight for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination, and lost. 

Dewey has ripened and matured in 
defeat. Emphasis still is on efficiency in 
the New York State government. But 
the Governor has learned to relax and 
deal more pleasantly with newspaper- 
men. He knows more about politics and 
men than he did in his earlier campaigns, 
has lost some of the theatrical qualities. 

In the coming campaign in New York, 
Mr. Dewey will stand on his record as 
Governor and lambaste Mr. Truman’s 
handling of foreign policy. The speeches 
will sound a great deal as if Dewey were 
running for President instead of Gover- 
nor. And he may be. 
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ou can Cut Your 
clerical costs with 


BETTER FILING! 


A few of the practical topics = 
this 40-page booklet discusses Fe 


e How to cut out waste motion 
e How to multiply your floor space 
e Follow-up systems that work 


Filing to find with speed and accuracy 


e 

e When to cross-reference 

e@ When to file by location 

e When to file by subject Send 

@ What about file expansion? F 
for this 

@ Who should make decisions about filing? 


FREE 
Booklet Today 


Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 
clerical time appreciably —for you. 

In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated 
experience in filing of Remington Rand .. . for 58 years the world’s 
leader in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to be 
without your copy. Use the handy coupon—right now. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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Salaries, along with wages, 
will be regulated when price con- 
trols come back. Raises then will 
be harder to get. 

In some cases, Government ap- 
proval will be required. In others, 
employers can make usual in- 
creases without prior approval. 

Here, in questions and an- 
swers, is an outline of rules that 
probably will be followed if con- 
trols again are put on. 


Will all salary raises be barred if 
controls do come? , 

No. A general freeze of salaries is not 
in sight in any rigid form. Once controls 
are set up, however, many increases in 
salaries will require prior approval by 
the stabilizing agency. 

What of pay raises given now? Will 
they stick? 

Very probably they will. It is highly 
improbable that Government will under- 
take to roll back either wages or salaries, 
if and when a control order is issued. 
Many salary increases are occurring in 
this period in anticipation of possible 
controls at some time in 1951. 








EXECUTIVES CAN GET INCREASES 
2 + « especially where salary ranges have been established 


i 


GETTING SET FOR SALARY CONTROL 


Steps to Take Now to Avoid Trouble Later 





PROMOTIONS WILL BE POSSIBLE 






-Ewing Galloway 


. . . especially where they have been customary 


Could a raise be authorized now to 
take effect at a later date? 

It could be if there are no controls, 
or if the effective date is before controls 
go on. Once controls are in effect, though, 
there might be a question. Chances are 
that if such a raise is given in good faith 
it will be recognized. 









—Remington Rand, Inc. 





Might controls apply to some indus- 
tries and not to others? 

Yes, that’s possible under the law, and 
may be put into effect. Price controls can 
be selective. The only requirement is 
that when prices are controlled in one in- 
dustry, such as steel, for example, then 
wages in that industrv must be controlled. 
If wages are controlled, salaries also will 
be controlled. President Truman has very 
broad authority under the law. 

Does this mean that if Mr. Truman de- 
cides to control prices and wages in the 
steel industry, he also can control wages 
in the auto industry, a big user of steel, 
even if he does not control the price of 
automobiles? 

Apparently not, but this is a questio! 


for the stabilizers to answer in interpret & 


ing the law. If Mr. Truman decides | 
limit price controls to a few basic indus 
tries, such as steel, copper or aluminum 
he is not expected to be able to contr 
wages and salaries in other industries 
using those materials. In other words 
cannot impose general wage-salary cov 
trols, if he applies price control to only ® 
limited area. That is one reason some 0 
his advisers are telling him that the new 
control law is unworkable. 

What’s the whole idea? How could 
controls be enforced? 


The idea is that if inflation gets go § 


prices must be checked, and i 
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prices are brought under control, wages 
also must be controlled. Controls over 
salaries, when applied, will be enforced 
by the Treasury Department. Increases 
in salary payments, unless approved, 
would not be accepted as deductible 
costs for income tax purposes. 

Would all raises then require prior 
approval? . : 

Probably not. If the Government stabi- 
lizers follow the control pattern of World 
War II, there will be room for some auto- 
matic increases. Raises will be permitted 
within certain salary ranges for particular 
positions. provided these salary ranges 
are in effect at the time controls go on. 
Merit increases and some types of pro- 
motions probably will be permitted with- 
out Government approval. 

What should an employer do now to 
get set? 

He will do well to establish a system of 
salary ranges, if he does not already have 
one. This svstem should provide salary 
classifications for various positions, with 
provision for salary increases every year, 
every six months or some reasonable 
period that is consistent with practice in 
his business or industry. Such a salary 
range will permit length-of-service raises 
and raises for meritorious efforts and 
other approved reasons. 

How would this work in practice? 

Suppose it is customary in a business 
to raise executives and minor executives 
on a selective basis once a vear, if their 
work merits such raises. Maybe the usual 
increase is $500 or $1,000 a year. This 
would be considered by the Government 
as an established practice and therefore 
could be continued without submitting 
every proposed increase to the stabilizing 
agency for prior approval. 

ls it better to have a written salary 
schedule to show the Government, or is 
it enough that a company has followed 
an unwritten system of increases? 

It will save time if everything is in 
writing. In the last war, emplovers were 
allowed to raise salaries without approval 
if they were prepared to prove the in- 
creases were in line with unwritten pol- 
icy, but to prove their claims they often 
had to dig deep for old pay-roll records. 

Does all this mean that the employer 
who has a salary schedule in effect when 
controls go on will have more leeway in 
granting raises than the employer with- 
out such a schedule? 

Yes, the employer with the schedule 
can expect to save headaches later. 

How can an employer be sure that 
his salary schedule will be accepted 
when the time comes? 

Precedent established during the last 
war makes this reasonably certain. The 
Government asked no questions about 
raises within a set salary ranges that had 
been followed “with reasonable consist- 
ency” between 1938 and 1942. 

What about pensions, insurance 
Plans, sick benefits, etc? Will they be 
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Here is a “menu” to delight any executive planning a 
new plant—a range of factors that makes B&O territory 
worthy of first consideration. 


Here Nature provided treasures in abundance—coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, rock salt and salt brines, lime- 
stone, dolomite, clay and glass sand. At your command, 
too, are plentiful power and water, unlimited markets and 
labor, excellent transportation. 


So, let our Industrial Development staff “‘season’’ this 
menu to your exact satisfaction. In confidence and without 
obligation they will study your needs, relate them to the 
available potentials, and submit a detailed, factual report, 
custom-tailored to fit your requirements. 


Ask our man! Industrial Development representatives 
are located at: New York 4, N. Y.; Baltimore 1, Md.; 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Chicago 7, Ill. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better ! 








Everything from 


AtoZ 
made in 
Mississippi 








Everything from ammonium ni- 
trate to zippers is being made in 
Mississippi, the state with the ex- 
clusive BAWI plan. 


This plan authorizes political 
sub-divisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct 
buildings for acceptable industries 
seeking new locations. 


Scores of Mississippi communi- 
ties have aided a variety of indus- 
tries in establishing plants in Mis- 
sissippi under BAWI. Other indus- 
tries, large and small have found 
profitable locations in Mississippi, 
building their own plants without 
BAWI assistance. 


Yes, everything from A to Z is 
being made in Mississippi. Some of 


these Mississippi-made products in- 
clude automobile tires, tubes, rayon 
pulp, insulating wallboard, fluores- 
cent lamps and lighting fixtures, 
mirrors, furniture, shoes, pharma- 
ceuticals, textiles, and even ships. 





No matter what you manufac- 
ture, Mississippi is your Number 
One State of Opportunity, -where 
BAWI offers you assistance in es- 
tablishment of a plant. 


In addition to the financial ben- 
efits of BAWI, you also can count 
on ready assistance with your prob- 
lems, before and after your opera- 
tion begins, from the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, composed of | 
non-paid business, government and 
professional leaders who are anx- | 





ious to help you make your opera- 
tion a success. For complete details | 
of Mississippi’s industrial progress 
write for the newest industrial | 
booklet—“Inside Mississippi.” | 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


MISSI 
AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


+ 






IPP: | 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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permitted if control regulations ar 
into force? 

Fringe benefits of this kind. if set up 
before controls go on, probably wil] not 
be disturbed. Pension plans are not like. 
ly to be questioned if they comply wi 
federal tax rules. But an emplover wh 
waits for controls to come before settin 
up a system of pensions and other beng. 
fits may have trouble getting it pprove 

Would a profit-sharing plan hel 
solve salary problems later? 

It might, but any new profit-sharip 
plan set up in anticipation ot controk 
would be disapproved if it looked to th 
Government like an attempt to «& 
around salary controls. 

Will there be any trouble about estab. 
lished profit-sharing plans? 

Probably not. In the last war. the Goy. 
ernment often approved such plans wher 


e put 


—DuPont 
THE COST OF LIVING 
It may push salaries up 


contributions were made payable atte: 
a certain number of years, usually m 
fewer than 10. Profit-sharing plans als 
had to comply with tax rules. 

Will bonus plans be allowed? 


Very likely, especially if they have j 


been an established part of a company’ 
pay system. Any new bonus system estab 
lished from now on in anticipation 0 
controls will require specific approval b! 
the Government if controls are imposed 
In World War II, approval usually was 
granted for such bonuses as were in line 
with practices in the industry or region. 

Will an employer be permitted 
raise pay to keep from losing key em 
ployes to a competing company? 

In some cases, he probably will, bu 


this will require approval of the agency. § 


Situations of this kind were taken int 
consideration during the last war. 
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Will higher living costs be considered 
by the Government in passing on appli- 
cations for salary increases? 

Yes, cost-of-living increases probably 
will be allowed. These may follow the 
pattern of increases granted under the 
“little steel” formula of the last war. That 

formula allowed 15 per cent increases 
for wage earners and for salaried em- 
ployes earning $2,400 or less per year. 
Increases were graduated for employes 
in higher wage brackets. Those paid 
$2.400 to $4,000 a year, for example, 
usually were held to a maximum of 10 
per cent, while those receiving $4,000 to 
$7.500 were limited to 5 per cent. Higher- 
pay employes were not eligible for cost- 
of-living adjustments. 

What is the formula that will be fol- 
lowed this time? 

That depends on how high living costs 
go from the start of the war in Korea 
until the time that controls are imposed. 
The period May 14 to June 24, 1950, will 
be used as a stabilization base. 

Will an employer be permitted to 
pay overtime to salaried workers under 
controls? 

Overtime pay was permitted under the 
stabilization rules of the last war to 
maintain the customary spread between 
salaries and wages. Government approv- 
al, however, was required of companies 
setting up such overtime pay for the first 
time. The same procedure is expected 
this time. 

Will commission salesmen be per- 
mitted to draw higher pay? 

No approval will be required for 
larger total earnings, provided commis- 
sion rates are not changed—if practice 
of the last war is followed. Commission 
rates, however, could not be raised with- 
out Government approval. That rule 
probably will be followed under a new 
control system. 

Are professional fees received by 
doctors, lawyers, etc., to be regulated? 

No. Thev are specifically exempt from 
control by the new law. 

Will it be possible for employers to 
cut salaries when controls go on? 

It may be theoretically possible, in 
some cases, but in an actual practice 
there will be very little salary cutting. 
For one thing, wages or salaries, under 
the new law, cannot be stabilized below 
the level of May 24 to June 24. Some 
cutting of salaries above $5,000 was per- 
mitted during the last war without ap- 

proval, but approval was required for 
requests to cut salaries below $5,000. 

Will salary controls apply to small 
businesses? 

Probably not, if the businesses are 
small enough. During the last war, salary 
and wage rules did not apply to em- 
Ployers with eight or fewer employes. A 
similar exemption is expected this time. 
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“ ... and where it says 
just put down 


HERE’S no doubt about it 

Cyclone Fence certainly spoils 
the careers of criminals . . . makes it 
hard to earn a dishonest dollar. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment effectively 

. keeps out thieves, vandals and 
snoopers. And once this fence has been 
installed and approved by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained men, it will stand 
up. through the years, with virtually 
no upkeep expense. 

This expert installation is impor- 
tant, of course, but Cyclone’s long, 
trouble-free fence life is also the result 
of many special features of design and 
construction. These features have 
helped to make Cyclone the world’s 
most widely-used property protection 
fence. 

Whether you’re interested in pro- 
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‘Reason for Unemployment’— 
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‘Cyclone Fence 


tecting industrial or residential prop- 
erty, send for a copy of our free book, 
“Your Fence.”’ For help on a particu- 
lar fence project, ask for assistance 
from our sales engineers. There’s no 
obligation. 

Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. 
Accept no substitute. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You'll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many styles 
of Cyclone Fence, Gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or several miles of it, you 

will want this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


oB 1S TOO SMALL Fo, 
One 


U’S*S CYCLONE FENCE 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
SEND IT TO— 


eo eon er — 





poem ee eee ae ee > eee oe ee ee ee oe ee 
} Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘‘Your Fence.” 


Ill., Dept. E-90 
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PAY CONTRACTS ARE TORN UP 


Auto Industry Leads the Race for Raises 


A rush is on to boost wages. 
Employers are ditching agree- 
ments before they expire, writing 
new ones with higher rates. 

Pensions, too, are caught in 
the trend. Plans that were sup- 
posed to stay untouched for five 
years are being revised. 

Strike pressure, competition for 
workers and the threat of Gov- 
ernment controls are combining 
to force the issue. 


If you, as an employer, have a con- 
tract with a union, you may find that 
it means little right now. Old contracts 
are being torn up and new ones are 
being written under pressure of strikes 
and threatened man-power shortages. 
As a result, wages and pensions that 
were thought to be frozen for one to 
five years are being pushed upward. 

The trend that started in the auto in- 
dustry is spreading. 

Wage provisions, under which 
unions had agreed to wait a year or more 
before asking increases, are being dis- 
carded within months after signing of 
contracts. Some employers who recently 
settled with their unions for no wage 
increases now are granting sizable raises. 

Pension plans that supposedly were 
frozen for five years are being revised 
in less than a year. Unions that agreed 
not to ask for bigger pensions during 
that five-year period are seeking, and 
getting, larger benefits. The Ford Motor 
Co. agreement, recently revised, is a 
case in point. 

Strikes are showing up in some in- 
dustries where they are barred by con- 
tract. Little attention is being paid to a 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act per- 
mitting damage suits against unions 
that break their no-strike pledges. Union 
leaders in many cases disavow these 
strikes, labeling them “wildcat,” but the 
strikes nevertheless put pressure on 
employers to grant pay raises and larger 
pensions. 

Employers, for their part, often are 
not resisting too strongly this union pres- 
sure to tear up contracts. Sometimes they 
call in union leaders voluntarily and de- 
clare their willingness to raise wages 


42 





without regard for the reopening dates 
of their contracts. There is sort of a revo- 
lution going on in the country’s wage 
structure. 

Rising living costs tor workers and a 
tightening labor market are behind this 
change of attitude by employers. Also in 
the background is a desire to push wage 
rates up before controls go on. There is 
a desire to keep workers satisfied in the 
face of higher prices. There also is a 
desire to keep pace with the wage scales 
of competitors, to prevent loss of workers 
to these competitors. When one leading 
company in an industry raises wages, 
there is a rush of other firms to fall in 
line, now that competition for skilled 
workers is getting more keen. 

The auto industry gave the first big 
push to the current wage movement, but 
other industries are joining in. The re- 
sult is expected to be another round of 
higher prices and more inflation. Pay 
raises soon may be offset by higher 
prices. 

Wage scales tied to living costs are 
providing employers and unions with a 
way out of the current wage-price situ- 








—Wide World 
FORD‘S BUGAS SIGNS AS UAW‘S REUTHER, OTHER NEGOTIATORS LOOK ON 
Technically and legally, there was no need to talk about wages 


ation. More and more contracts are fol- 
lowing the General Motors pattern of 
quarterly wage adjustments. These ad- 
justments are made as the consumers 
price index rises or falls. Many of the pay 
raises now being given can be taken 
away, under terms of the agreement, i 
prices decline. Usually, a floor is put 
under these pay cuts, however. Unions 
insist on a formula that car carry wages 
up indefinitely, during an_ inflationan 
period, but they refuse .o allow pay to § 
be reduced below the level where it was 
when the agreement was signed. 
Annual raises also are becoming 
more popular Employers are more wil 
ing to agree in their contracts to aute 
matic increases every year for three 0 
four years. These raises are over and 
above any cost-of-living increase in manj 
agreements, as in the case of the Genera 
Motors plan now copied by Ford and 
Packard, among others. : 
A pattern of around 10 cents an how 
is resulting trom the auto settlements and 
some other agreements. The auto pattem 4 
began to take shape when General Mo 
tors gave a 5-cent raise under its cost-ol 
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living formula, on top of a 4-cent increase 
sranted last May. Chrysler’s voluntary 
10-cent boost helped to form the pattern. 

Packard agreed to a 9-cent raise and 

adopted the General Motors wage and 

pension terms. 

The Ford contract added a new 
twist. Where Chrysler raised wages with- 
out disturbing other terms of its contract, 
Ford and the CIO Auto Workers tore up 
their agreement and wrote a new one. 
The old contract’s pension clause was 
supposed to remain in effect for four and 
a half more vears. The union had agreed 
that wages would be frozen until next 
January. Other provisions were due to 
run until April 1, 1952. 

Technically and legally. Ford did not 
need to talk about wages for several 
months and did not need to consider 
union pension demands for several vears 
to come. Instead, the company called in 
union officials and offered major wage 
and pension concessions. The new agree- 
ment was signed by John S. Bugas, Ford 
vice president; Walter P. Reuther, Auto 
Workers’ president, and Ken Bannon, the 
union’s Ford director. 

Fords’ new agreement followed the 
General Motors idea of a five-year con- 
tract. During that period, the auto unions 
supposedly cannot force any changes in 
the nonwage terms of the agreement, 
such as grievance procedure, hours of 
work and seniority provisions. This freeze 
on nonwage clauses is viewed as a vic- 
tory for management, which is promised 
along period of all-out production with- 
out annual arguments with union ne- 
gotiators. 

The 8-cent raise given in the new 
contract is in the form of a cost-of-living 
adjustment that can be taken away if 
prices decline sufficiently. The company 
explained that the entire 8 cents is sub- 
ject to withdrawal through the living- 
cost formula. An additional 5-cent in- 
crease given to skilled workers is not sub- 
ject to operation of the formula. 

A 4-cent increase for all employes, 
scheduled for June 1, 1951, will not be 
affected by price declines. The raise 
is to be given each year through 1954. 

The Ford pension increase will guar- 
antee retirement benefits of $125 a month, 
including Social Security, in place of the 
former $100 benefit. The Ford plan 
goes beyond the General Motors pension, 
which provides for a range of benefits 
from $100 to $125, depending on the 
worker's Social Security pension. 

Another method of speeding up wage 
increases is provided in the Auto Work- 
ers’ new agreement with Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. This gives an immediate 12-cent 
raise. Eight cents is a cost-of-living ad- 
justment, as in the Ford agreement. The 
other 4 cents comes in the form of an 
advance payment of the annual increase 
scheduled for next June 1. Thus, in this 
instance the negotiators did not even wait 
until the bargaining conference ended 
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> THE TIMKEN-DETROIT 
4 SW3013 TANDEM-DRIVE UNIT 








For Greatest Weight Savings! 


The more weight you save in the truck, the more pay- 
load you can carry. And in six-wheelers equipped with Timken- 
Detroit Tandem-Drive Units, you'll find your greatest weight savings 
are under the truck! Capacity for capacity, the new Timken-Detroit 
SW3013 is the lightest-weight tandem-drive unit in the world! 
With housings and other parts constructed of aluminum alloy, 
this advance-designed unit provides exceptional savings in vehicle 
weight without the loss of needed strength and durability. Like 
other Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units, its positive through- 
drive gears all four wheels to the road! And it is proved by the fact 
that more miles have been rolled up on Timken-Detroit Tandem- 
Drive Units than all other makes combined! When you think of in- 
creasing payloads without increasing gross vehicle or train weights, 
think of Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units! Look for them under 
the next six-wheelers you buy! 
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TIMICEN 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- 


FACTURER OF AXLES FOR A EF 9 
TRUCKS,BUSESANDTRAILERS 

PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. @ Utica, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


N.Y. @ Ashtabula and Kenton, & E 
@ Ohio © New Castle, Pa. \__ secant {Standard} _/ 
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BY BUSINESS 


© EXECUTIVES 


- es 

alee Overlooking 
famous Central Park, 

the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 

2 Room Suites from $15. 

All suites have complete serving pantry. 

Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


on-the-park 
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160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH » NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &% Managing Dir 
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It pays to do 
business in 





New York State! 


Need to be near suppliers? The 
Empire State produces a 
multitude of processed and 
semi-processed materials and 
equipment. New York’s ex- 
tensive transportation net- 
work puts its 59,400 factories 
at your doorstep—plus the 
resources of the entire na- 
tion and, in fact, of the 
world. New York is in the 
center of your major mar- 
kets. These factors will make 
your total transportation bill 
lower in New York State 
than anywhereelse. For more 
facts, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
160, 112StateStreet, Albany 
7, New York. 











Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Please send a free copy of the September 15, 1950 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
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WITHOUT CHARGE | 


Labor Week 





ee, 


before moving up the date of the ney 


raise. 
In various other industries, unions as 


are trying to win immediate raises jn lin. 
with the auto pattern, before wage gp, 


trols are clamped on. 


British Unions 





Join Wage Drive : 


LONDON 


In Britain, as in the U.S., labor unio, 
are out to push wage rates higher, Thi 


drive for higher pay goes on all the tine 


in the U.S., but in Britain it represen 


a shift in union policy. This shift threx 


ens trouble for the Labor Governmer: 
which draws its leadership and prineip) 
support from the unions. 

Two years ago, through their nation; 
federation known as the Trades Unig 


; 


LABOR’S CLEMENT ATTLEE 
For the government—trouble ... 


Congress, the British unions took a pled 
to show restraint in wage claims. La 
week they ditched that pledge, and 
doing so defied their own leaders a 
the Government. Prime Minister Clemé 
R. Attlee had appealed to them to ¢ 
tinue the policy of restraint, and Art 
Deakin, an officer of TUC, warned th 
the new policy would usher in a pen 
of “smash and grab.” 

Labor’s new line in Britain follt 
AFL and CIO line in U.S. It is ba 
on the claim that wages can be mi 
without increasing prices; that pm 
are too high anyway and should be ¢ 
trolled. U.S. unions would control pm 
through higher excess-profits taxes, ' 
British unions would limit them by !* 
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This union pressure to squeeze profits 
of British industry is not likely to succeed 
at once, however, unless the Government 
has a sudden change of heart. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
'A8e Con ing ago announced his opposition to 

mandatory regulation of profits and busi- 
ness. $0, business is not too alarmed over 
this demand of the unions. 

Wage increases are not to follow 

A | immediately as a result of the unions’ 
rive lf change of policy. The decision of the 

| delegates to the TUC convention is bind- 

YNDONE ing on the TUC leadership, but it is not 

or usie binding upon the Government or em- 
ployers. Also, Britain’s machinery for | 


hi 
je wage increases has the effect of drag- | Vi dee. 
™® «ing out negotiations. --+ Romantic and 
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epresen Be : ee 
ee Unions representing more than half of a Lee 
ie the TUC’s 6 million members are de- picturesque, perhaps . . . but not ideal for enjoy 


manding wage increases, and if the Gov- able travel . . . For clean, cool air and restful 
ernment tries to continue to hold the 
line on wages, it may have to take the 
lead in drafting some new wage policies, 


principa 







comfort we suggest Union Pacific's daily 
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UNION‘S ARTHUR DEAKIN 
. ina period of ‘smash and grab’ 





instead of leaving decisions to the Trades 


ae: Union Congress. The Government since The ‘City of Los Angeles’. . .“’City of San Fran- 
> 1$45 has relied on union leaders to sup- ee fe 3 : : 
ders # port Government economic policies. CEeCO . ee City of Portland, all in daily service 
- Clem These leaders sometimes have had to between Chicago and the West Coast . . . Pullmans 
n to cog UPPort Government policies unpopular : 
d Art With union members. and reserved coach seats. 
rned tq «=<COmmunist agitators in the TUC 
a pel made some of the loudest speeches in 

support of the new policy. But the dele- 

| ates were j “nce. : : ie : 

" i. age dg Pataki gai og Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 395, Omaha, Nebraska, 


he an workingman’s government,” they argued, for free booklets * California and Pacific Northwest. 
it pr had no right to expect its strongest sup- 
porters to go on being satisfied with wage 


scales at a time when the Government | UNION PACIFIC RAI LROAD 


Was giving substantial pay raises to mem- | : . 
ts of the armed forces. | Road of the daily Streamliners 
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AMAZING 
COST-CUTTING 
INVENTION 


Records... Plays...Erases..s 
Automatically 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 


V Record Sales Meetings and Conferences! 
v Record Messages to be sent Distant Salesmen! 
v Get Verbal Shorthand... Dictate Correspondence! 
Complete 
$1095° Model 731 
Amazing Ampro 731 Tape Recorder —World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over... 
erase or keep the message, as you desire... 
runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 lbs. See your dealer! 


16 mm. SOUND 


COMPLETE 


V Effective for Sales Training! 

V Useful Tool in Public Relations! 

V Unbeatable for Selling Intangibles! 
Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 
sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 
weighs 29 lbs. So simple to set up, thread and 
run, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 

Write now for full details 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) AMPRO 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film 
Slide Projectors « Tape Recorders 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT AID TO NEEDY DISABLED 


Another program for use of federal and 
State funds to aid the needy is about to 
get under way. This new Social Security 
program, just approved by Congress, will 
bring monthly checks to thousands of 
persons who are disabled and unable to 
work. It is in addition to existing pro- 
grams in which federal and State govern- 
ments join to help three groups—the 
needy old, the needy blind and depend- 
ent children. 

Some estimates are that the new assist- 
ance will cost the Federal Government 
about 65 million dollars a year when it 
gets going full swing. Around 300,000 
persons may receive financial aid under 
this expanded Social Security program. 


What is the idea behind the disability 
pensions? 

The idea is to assure some aid to needy 
men and women who are permanently 
and totally disabled and who do not have 
the means of supporting themselves. 
After plans are approved and set up in 
individual States, monthly checks will be 
sent to those of 18 and over who can 
show their need for assistance. 


How soon will payments start? 
Payments can start in a State as soon as 
it gets its plan approved by the Social 
Security Administration in Washington. 
In some cases, that will mean a delay 
while legislatures authorize the program 
and provide the States’ share of the 
money. But about 30 States already have 
public-assistance setups that might make 
assistance to the disabled possible with- 
out further legislation. Some of these 30 
probably will be able to start their pay- 
ments in 1950. Others will follow next 
year. But it may be 1952 before some 
States get the necessary legislation. 


How large will pensions be? 

There will be no set amounts for pen- 
sions. Each State will set up its own 
scales, based largely upon needs. If an 
individual has enough income or property 
for his support, he will not be able to 
draw a disability payment. 


Will payments be made for life? 
Sometimes they will be, but not always. 
If a person recovers enough to earn his 
own living, he may be dropped from the 
pension rolls. The same will be true if he 
gets additional sources of income, or if 
some relative agrees to support him. 


Where are applications to be made 
for pensions? 

Application will be made to the State or 

local agency set up to administer pay- 


ments to the disabled. Some States 9) 
ready have such agencies, others wij 
establish them later. Applications under 
the new program should not be fille) 
until a State’s plan is approved and put 
into operation. 


What other conditions must be met by 
a disabled person to qualify? 
A State can require that a person liy 
within its boundaries a certain length of 
time before drawing a disability pension 
But a State is limited in this respect. | 
cannot exclude a man or woman wh 
has resided in the State for five of the 
last nine years and who has lived ther 
continuously for one year before apply. 
ing for a pension. 


Will there be payments for medica 
care? 
There can be. The State agency running 
the plan will usually take into consider. 
tion the medical expenses of a disabled 
man or woman. Or it can make payment 
directly to physicians or others furnishing 
medical attention. 


Can a person get both a disability 
pension and federal-State assist. 
ance to the needy aged or blind’ 

No. These disability payments cannot be 

made to anyone who is also drawing pay: 

ments under the federal-State assistance 
programs for the needy aged, blind 
dependent children. 


If an application is turned down, con 
an appeal be made? 

Yes. The States will make provisions for 

handling appeals of disappointed appl: 

cants and those who cannot get prompt 

action on their applications. 


How much will the Federal Gover: 

ment pay on pensions? 
A formula is to be used to figure o 
the share of the Federal Government i 
each case, up to a top monthly contribu 
tion by the Government of $30. Fo 
example, the Government will put 
$15 of a payment of $20. On check 
for $50 and more, the Government's shat 
will be $30. 


These are the general provisions for th 
expanded Social Security assistance pm 
gram that is to bring pensions to ma! 
disabled persons. No limit is put on t& 
total amount that the Government 
be required to provide in matching Sti! 
payments. That will depend upon hi 
extensively individual States take adv 
tage of this opportunity to get feder 
funds. 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 


You can help prevent this shameful waste.” 


Strong “muscles” for a big job... 


‘Your Unseen Friend’ makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire 
Boss orders. So Forest Ranger Jack Dun- 
ford and his crew dig in... 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the 
fire, fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead 
fast. Too fast! It devours brush, twigs, 
dead branches, saplings. Races ravenously 
towards Old Baldy and the tall timber. 


It looks bad, like a runaway—wantil... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up 

.to punch out a blade-swept fire line 
that protects the tall timber from the on- 
rushing flames. 

They’re tougher than blazes, these bull- 
dozers. And one thing that makes them 
tough is Nickel. 


Nickel alloys are used to strengthen 
their “muscles” 


.to make vital parts such as track 
pins hard enough yet tough enough so 
these fast-moving crawler tractors can 
stand up to rough, rocky, rugged going. 


.to make other vital parts such 
drive gears strong enough so that these 
earth-movers can be depended upon to 
have a “Sunday punch” day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action 
everywhere... fighting forest fires, build- 
ing roads and dams, doing the big jobs 
fast. Wherever you see one —think of 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 

Nickel is used to bring one or more 
special properties—strength, toughness, or 
hardness, for example—to the critical parts 
of these dependable “work horses.” You 
seldom see it, of course, because it’s gen- 
erally intermixed with other metals. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Un- 


seen Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your 
life in so many different 
ways, you may well want to 
know more about it — more 
about its present uses, tts fu 
ture promise. Write for "The 
Romance of Nickel.” It’s 
free. Write Dept. 308z, The 
International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


© 1960, T.1.N. Co ..Your Unseen Friend 





Why The 
Went fo 


Oklahoma 


WITH 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


IT WAS 


Of He 


<t. M. EVANS* 
President | 
* H. K, PORTER 
COMPANY, INC. | 
says: 


“The rapid growth of Ok- 

lahoma and the Southwest 
in the past decade naturally attracted 
the attention of the executives of H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., and in 1945 the 
Company acquired the Hinderliter 
Tool Company of Tulsa. 


“In 1949, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
acquired the Jarecki Manufacturing 
Company with oil field supply stores 
in four southwestern states and the 
manufacturing of Jarecki Valves was 
moved from Erie, Pennsylvania to 
Tulsa. Equipment and key personnel 
of the Brake Equipment and Supply 
Division was transferred from Chicago 
to Tulsa to better serve the railroads 
and oil industry of the Southwest. 


“Outside of normal economic factors 
favoring these moves such as nearness 
to market, plentiful supply of raw 
materials, labor, etc., Oklahoma offers 
in addition a favorable climate, a solid 
citizenry, skilled tradesmen, imagina- 
tion, expansiveness and a general feel- 
ing that all is well with the world.” 


*Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Evans’ own words. 


Oklahoma has many busi- 
ness advantages in addi- 
tion to those which ap- 
pealed to H. K. Porter 
Company. Send for this 
book of information which 
describes graphically, 12 
of this state’s favorable 
factors. A special confi- 
dential survey report re- 
lating to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared on 


4 


PLANNING end RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN look for the Government 
to insist upon fixed-price contracts 
in much of its military buying during 
the present emergency. The Munitions 
Board of the Department of Defense an- 
nounces policies that will govern con- 
tracting, pricing and profit in military 
procurement. The Board says that em- 
phasis will be placed on contracts and 
contract-pricing methods that encourage 
economy and efficient output, but ade- 
quate profit margins will be allowed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a new agency 

in selling critical materials to the 
Government for the nation’s stockpile. 
The General Services Administration sets 
up the Emergency Procurement Agency 
to handle such buying. The new unit 
also will run the purchase program of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 

postal rates on packages that you 
mail by air parcel post. The higher rates 
are announced by the Postmaster Gener- 
al, to become effective on November 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 

fairs of an American corporation, 
take a credit against U.S. income tax for 
New Zealand social-security taxes with- 
held from dividends paid to the com- 
pany in that country. The Treasury de- 
cides such taxes withheld from dividends 
may be claimed as a credit against U.S. 
taxes, since this New Zealand levy is 
in the nature of an income tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Atomic 
Energy Commission about its new 
pricing policy in purchases of uranium 
ores, milled concentrates and _ precipi- 
tates. AEC expects to keep this policy in 
effect at least until March 1958. ~ 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get changes in 

the Commerce Department’s list of 
essential activities or the Labor Depart- 
ment’s list of critical occupations by 
making recommendations to a_ special 
committee. This unit, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on Essential Activities 
and Critical Occupations, will review re- 
quests for modification of the lists, which 


are used by the armed forces jn eg 
sidering applications of Reservists 
National Guardsmen for delays jg 
porting for active duty. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a potato grower int} 

North Central area, vote in a ref 
endum to decide whether to extg 
marketing regulations to the 1950 ¢ 
of potatoes. The Department of Ag 
culture schedules the election for 
week of September 25. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an empl 
count on getting a court to 
union workers from picketing y 
plant in a protest against use of a 
contractor employing nonunion worké 
In overruling an order of the Nation 
Labor Relations Board, a court of appe 
holds in one case that such picketing} 
not barred by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
court considers the picketing was agaif 
both employer and subcontractor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be alloy 
an income tax deduction for the 
by fire of clothing and jewelry of yo 
adult daughter. even though she still 
your dependent. The U.S. Tax Com 
rules that a father may not take a taxé 
duction for such a Joss, since he was i 
owner of the destroyed property. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship cattle hides 
any country, except Canada, Wi 
out holding a validated export lice 
from the Commerce Department's Offi 
of Industry and Commerce. Other item 
on which OIC tightens export cont 
include some chemical specialties 
electrical insulating materials. 


* * * 


Ey YOU CANNOT employ a mi 

under the age of 18, after Septé 
ber 30, in an occupation requiring & 
he ride on a manlift. This amendme 
made by the Secretary of Labor tof 
order banning use of persons under 
in occupations involving power-dri 
hoisting apparatus. The Secretary iss 
another order that bans, after Octél 
30, employment of minors under 18 
jobs involving power-driven metal-fo 
ing. punching and shearing machines. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & W 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matett 
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Everybody welcomes this idea!” 


A New nea in dinnerware is being given a hearty welcome in thousands of 


American homes! 
This new dinnerware is made of MeLMac® plastic, a remarkable material 
developed by American Cyanamid Company. It is unbelievably resistant 
to breakage. It has a colorful, lustrous beauty all its own. It fits -erfectly into 
modern ideas for living and entertaining. And it is delightfully light and easy 
to care for. : apne rf of . ian 
Plastic manufacturers throughout the country are now producing MetMmac AMERICAN ae LOMPANY 
tableware in a variety of smart colors and designs. Its durability and lasting 
beauty have already been proven by use in many famous hotels and smart 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
restaurants. 
MELarac plastic is one of several interesting and versatile molding compounds 
developed by Cyanamid for the molding industry—to bring new standards ol 
quality and value to scores of everyday products. 


Materials for the Plastics Industry — one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 





DOBBIN .. 


DOESNT WORK HERE ANY MORE! 


oo 
i nT 


5 ewan mechanical horsepower has _ pipelines, tankers, refinery and storage 
revolutionized American farming— __ facilities—to help fill U.S.A.’s yearly 
helps produce almost 90,000,000 tons demand for 2,080,000,000 barrels of 
more food than in 1930—uses over 3 petroleum. 

times as much petroleum! And we still have a big job ahead! 

Is it any wonder companies like 
Socony-Vacuum have to keep on their 
toes—constantly planning and “plow- 
ing back” for the future? 


The Nation’s needs for Security — 
your demands for a big money’s worth 
in oil for homes, transportation, indus- 


. try and farms all must and will be met. 
Last vear, for instance, Socony- 


Vacuum spent $158,000,000 for oil ex- This calls for bigness—and America 
ploration, advanced research, new _ has it! 


r 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


The Flying Red Horse Companies: SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY ¢ GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 














Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Surge of the economy shows still 
more of war's driving power. 

Factory output, on the indicator be- 
low, went to another post-1945 high 
of 214 in the week ended Septem- 
ber 2. 

Steel industry was booked in the 
week ended September 9 to oper- 
ate at 98 per cent of capacity—up 
9 of a point. 

Auto output the same week was 
buoyed by Chrysler’s return to un- 
broken operations after _ strikes. 
Schedule called for 178,445 cars 
and trucks to roll out in the week— 
up 6,578. Rubber appears to be no 
threat to autos, though steel and 
nonferrous metals can cause trouble. 
Wage pacts are encouraging op- 
timism over the industry’s outlook. 

Bank loans still expand. Business 
loans by weekly reporting member 
banks in the week ended Septem- 
ber 6 scored the biggest rise—227 
millions—since September, 1948. 
Real estate loans continue to grow, 
despite curbs. 

New unemployment shrank to 125,- 
000, half the May average. Total 
claims dropped below 1 million for 
the first time since November, 1948. 

Prices showed new strength. Whole- 
sale prices climbed to 167.5 on the 
BLS index in week ended Septem- 
ber 5. Building materials, textiles, 
chemicals showed sharpest gains. 

Basic commodities spurted late in 
the September 8 week. Broad rises 
in raw industrial and imported items 
pushed the BLS basic index up 
nearly 3.5 points in two days. Cot- 
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ton, wool, burlap, hides, zinc, tin, 
steel scrap, others went ahead. 

Focus on the economy in war is be- 
coming clearer. New July data give 
broader view of first month’s im- 
pact. Estimates of future business 
plans add breadth to the picture. 

New orders received by manufac- 
turers, shown in the chart above, 
soared to a new record of well over 
23 billions in July. Rise itself was 
more than | billion, double the in- 
crease first reported. New orders ex- 
ceeded sales for seventh straight 
month. 

Aircraft producers accounted for near- 
ly half the rise, and most of the 
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jump in late estimates. Orders look- 
ing to war in the air are reflected. 

Textiles and furniture also showed 
major gains in new orders. Other. 
increases were moderate. 

Unfilled orders, rising sharply on the 
chart, reveal manufacturers’ grow- 
ing backlogs, as expanding output 
fails to keep pace with demand. 
Backlog in July swelled by almost 
3 billions, to about 29.4 billions. 
Aircraft orders, again, were a big 
factor. 

Inventories of business shrank in 
July, as sales to end users topped 
production. 

Personal income jumped nearly 2 
billions in July, to 219 billions. Pro- 
prietors' and rental income ac- 
counted for most of the gain. 

Second wind, picked up in August, 
is sure to have boosted both new 
and unfilled orders of manufacturers 
still more. Future plans of industry, 
accordingly, are being revised as 
businessmen get a clearer view of 
what is happening: 

Business spending for’ plant and 
equipment in the third and fourth 
quarters is to be on a bigger scale 
than expected earlier. Official esti- 
mates, not yet complete, are being 
revised sharply upward as new plans 
are announced. Increases are being 
revealed all along the line. 

Rise for the third quarter’s plant and 
equipment spending now is seen, 
instead of a decline. Fourth quarter 
looms still bigger. War forces, un- 
leashed, are generating layer on lay- 
er of power in the economy. 
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Diesels help boost Seaboard earnings 


HE Seaboard Air Line Railroad credits a 
growing fleet of Diesel locomotives with 
being an important factor in improving earn- 
ings this year. For the first six months, earn- 
ings before fixed charges were $8,251,944, an 
increase of $2,134,237 over | y 
increase of $2,134,237 over last year. 


First railroad in the South to adopt Diesel 
power for mainline service, the Seaboard in- 
stalled its first General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tive in 1938. Today’s Diesel fleet includes 147 
GM units which have accumulated well over 
one hundred million miles in all classes of service. 


Additional units have been ordered for delivery 
in 1950, as the Seaboard moves toward com- 
plete dieselization. This year the road will 
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—— A Green Light 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


handle more than 81% of its freight service, 
87% of passenger service and 59% of yard 
switching with Diesel power. 

General Motors Diesel locomotives—with an 
unmatched record for operating and mainte- 
nance economies—have proved themselves the 
most effective tool available to railroads in 
their continuing struggle to provide higher 
standards of service in the face of constantly 
increasing costs on other items. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of com- 
petitive industry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence has demonstrated that dieselization with 
General Motors locomotives is the soundest 
investment railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some perspective is needed in gauging the effects of war on business. 

Initial reaction to the Korean war was that scarcities would come quickly. 
So consumers and merchants rushed to stock up. That panic buying has subsided. 

Soothing rumors then circulated that war demands may not pinch very much. 

Neither attitude is justified. War orders are not pinching hard yet, and 
won't for several months. But _war output is to climb steadily and stay high. 

Businessmen must prepare to make room for a fairly big war industry that 
will grow rather rapidly. That can't be done without some dislocations. But 
those dislocations can be eased through some careful advance planning. 














Consider some situations that we get from the West Coast..... 

One metal fabricator complains that he is getting less than half of the 
Supplies he got before the Korein outbreak. He isn't promised much relief. 

A paint manufacturer, on the other hand, bids on every invitation for war 
orders and on each bid has boen successful. This firm is thriving. 

Small manufacturers cap2ble of filling Government orders apparently will 
benefit by seeking such orders. Remember, the armed forces are only now getting 
their 14.3-billion-dollar slice of the 36 billions just appropriateds Also, 
military requests already are up 10 billion for U.S., 4 billion for allies. 








It is to take time to translate 28 billion dollars or so into arms orders. 
And it's to take time to translate contracts into production. But businessmen 
can expect the arms program to begin rolling by next spring and to keep right on 
rolling. Money appropriated and requested now is just a starter. 


It is well, too, to be aware of the effect of controls that are coming. 

Priorities for military supplies are to be issued promptly. They will put 
producers in a preferred position when it comes to buying industrial materials. 

Inventory controls are to go into effect soon. They will apply first to 
manufacturers. Firms should get set to justify an adequate stock of supplies. 

Allocations of scarce materials will follow closely on inventory: controls. 
Producers will be wise to prepare arguments for enough materials to keep going. 

Production programs to step up output of things needed by the military are 
to be adopted, too. If you want to expand, this may provide an opportunity. 

Each businessman should get set for a gradual expansion of controls over 
‘materials and eventually over prices and wages. 











Forthcoming credit controls are to affect business operations promptly. 

Regulation W--the old wartime consumer credit control--is ready to be 
invoked by the Federal Reserve Board, which is experienced in this matter. 

Installment terms will be tightened. The merchant who already operates on 
rather stiff credit terms won't be affected much. But if you "sell credit" as 
well as goods, through easy terms, prepare for some loss of business. 

Charge accounts are unlikely to be controlled right away. 

Private mortgage credit, not Government-guaranteed, also is to be curbed. 
Controls will apply only on new construction and extensive remodeling jobs. 














Installment terms to be applied on various purchases are these: 
Automobiles: One third down and 21 months to pay the balance. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


Appliances: Down payment of 15 per cent and 18 months to pay. Included are 
refrigerators, freezers, radios, television, phonographs, cooking stoves, 
ranges, dishwashers, ironers, washing machines, driers, sewing machines, vacuum 
eleaners, air conditioners and dehumidifiers. Other appliances are exempt. 

Furniture and rugs: Down payment of 10 per cent and 18 months to pay. 

Home repairs: Down payment of 10 per cent and 30 months to pay. 

Controls to be applied on September 18 are not exceedingly stiff. Most 
merchants with cautious credit policies probably exact similar terms now. 











Price trend, generally, continues upward but at a somewhat slower pace. 
Credit controls are not expected to be able to keep prices from going higher. 
Wage trend alone indicates that higher prices are ahead. A wage increase 
of around 10 cents an hour appears almost certain to spread through industry. 
Weekly pay goes up $4 with a 10-cent hourly raise. If 15 million factory 
workers get that raise, it means 60 million dollars a week, 3.1 billion a year 
in added consumer income. Tax rises to come will not offset that increase. 
Higher wages also mean higher costs to producers of the nation's goods. 
Rising wages thus tend to push up prices by both demand and cost factors. 
Wage policy, moreover, is being tied closely to the wage-price spiral in 
union contracts now being signed. Workers are promised a raise each year, plus 
cost-of-living adjustments. That seems to build inflation into the wage systen. 
Farmers also are promised higher prices for their produce. Price controls 
can't apply on farm commodities until they reach parity. There is room for a 
rise in that formula in almost all farm commodities except meat animals. 








Building-material shortage isn't expected to ease until construction boom 
lets down in November. Building activity usually slows at that time of year. 

Material shortages to date this year are attributed by Commerce Department 
to: (1) failure to anticipate a record volume of 1950 construction; (2) freight- 
car shortages in some areas; (3) strikes in a number of cement plants. 

Output of building materials, however, is approaching record levels. 

Lumber production this year is put at 40 billion board feet, highest since 
1916. Construction takes from 65 to 70 per cent of total lumber used. 

Brick output is estimated at 6 billion, highest since 1929. 

Cement at 212 million barrels was held back because of strikes. 

Gypsum-board output is expected to be close to 5.5 billion square feet, 
compared with 4.5 billion in 1949 and around 5 billion in 1948. 

Production rates for building materials, if kept up, are estimated to be 
able to provide for a continued high construction volume in 1951. Since build- 
ing is likely to be.cut back next year, supply situation is expected to improve. 














Stockpiling by the Government is headed for some sharp increases. 

Rubber purchasing for the stockpile has been criticized by subcommittee on 
preparedness for the Senate Armed Services Committee. Committee urged moves to 
increase supplies of natural rubber and increased output of synthetic rubber. 

Sales of "surplus" also were criticized. The "watchdog" committee found 
that supplies and plants that might be needed for war are being sold. 

In its first report, the Senate group indicated that stockpiling and pur- 
chasing policies of the Defense Department lagged far behind war needs. A step- 
up in this activity is to be expected in the months immediately ahead. 











Weather outlook for September is for above-normal temperatures along the 
entire East Coast as far west as Ohio, and for the Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States. Normal is expected for most of the Midwest. Missouri may be colder. 

Rainfall is expected to be heavy from the Mississippi Valley through New 
England, except for a fringe on the Southeast Coast. Light rainfall is seen for 
Western Plains and Mountain States and California. 

That's the long-range outlook analysis of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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Until you try new 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps 
you have no idea 


how good your 


lighting can 
really be 


Day-to-day advances in the design and 
manufacture of Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps have led to these results: longer 
: we al ae Lamp Division 
lamp life, uniformity in color, greater Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
end-to-end brightness, and higher light Sestenen 
i § ? 5 5 | would like complete information about Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 
output. These are the things that add 
up to economical, top-quality lighting. 


And they can be yours at no extra cost! 
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Problem for tax writers: how 
to slice off excess profits without 
hurting business. The question is 
getting hotter. 

“Excess-profits tax,’’ as such, 
has lots of political appeal, but 
it is losing favor. ‘‘War-profits 
tax’’ may be tried. 

Whatever the name used, cor- 
porations can expect higher taxes 
in 1951. Another tax boost by 
Congress is almost certain. 


Another excess-profits tax, World 
War II style, is not yet certain. It ap- 
pears to have been headed off for 
1950, and doubts are being raised 
whether it will be voted in 1951. 

Trouble is that the experts are 
stumped on how to write a formula that 
won't lead to all kinds of headaches for 
business and Government. 

More and more, there is talk of some 
other kind of “war-profits tax” on cor- 
porations—perhaps a regular corporate 
rate rising as high as 50 or 55 per cent, 
to begin in 1951. 

Behind that talk is a growing convic- 
tion on the part of many tax authorities 
that there can be no such thing as an 





‘EXCESS’ TAX BAFFLES CONGRESS 


Experts Fail to Find Formula That Will Work 


excess-profits tax that will be both equi- 


table and enforceable. As this line of 
thinking goes: 

New, growing companies are the ones 
that would be hit hardest by an excess- 
profits tax of World War II pattern. Big, 
well-established companies often would 
have little or no excess-profits tax to pay. 

Companies with heavy capital invest- 
ments would get a special formula that 
would reduce or wipe out their excess- 
profits tax liabilities. 

Companies with smaller investments 
would figure their excess-profits taxes on 
the basis of average earnings in the past. 
The result, in many cases, might be vir- 
tually to tax away their profits. 

Companies would have varying base 
periods for figuring “normal” earnings, 
since 26 per cent of corporations operate 
on fiscal years instead of calendar years. 
The base period for a fiscal-year com- 
pany might include part of 1950, a year 
of high profits. A calendar-year com- 
pany’s base period, under proposals of- 
fered in Congress, would end with 1949, 
when most profits were lower. 

New companies, whose “normal” earn- 
ings would have to be figured according 
to a complicated formula, might find 
themselves at the mercy of the Treasury. 

An excess-profits tax encourages cor- 
porations to spend extravagantly at a 
time when the Government is trying to 
head off inflation. 


—Harris & Ewing 


TAX WRITERS GEORGE AND MILLIKIN 
The old problems look bigger than ever 













Besides, an excess-profits tax is aboyt 
the hardest of all to administer. 

All these problems arose in World Wa; 
II. Many think they would be even worse 
under a new excess-profits tax. 

Why such problems stump the tay 
writers can be seen by examining brief 
how an excess-profits tax works 

In World War II, as well as under the 
system now proposed in Congress, the 
excess-profits tax applied to profits above 
any given company’s “normal” yeark 
earnings. Companies could choose one of 
two ways of figuring “normal” earnings 

First, on the basis of average earning 
in a previous period. That period was 
1936-39 before. This time, the proposal 
is to use the 1946-49 average. There js 
talk of allowing each company to choose 
just one year during that period as its 
“normal” year. Most companies would 
use the average-earnings method. 

Second, on the basis of invested capi. 
tal. This method was used in World War 
II by companies—such as railroads, util- 
ties and steel companies—having big in- 
vestments relative to earnings. | 

Under the proposed new tax, just a 
in World War II, earnings would be con- 
sidered “normal” so long as_ they te- 
mained within 8 per cent of the first 5 
million dollars of invested capital, 6 per 
cent of the next.5 million, and 5 per cent 
of the remainder. 

Relatively few companies have big 
enough investments so that they could 
afford to use the invested-capital formula 
That made this alternative method of 
figuring “normal” earnings a sore point 
World War II. Still, it is an old principk 
of tax law to recognize the right of a tat 
payer to a “fair return” on investment 
There is little inclination to depart from 
that principle now. 

The system produced some strange Ie 
sults in World War II. There were year 
when some railroads and steel companies 
though earning big profits, paid no «§ 
cess-profit tax at all. This meant thi 
they were subject only to the 40 per cet! 
regular corporate tax. ; 

On the other hand, there were mut! 
smaller companies that had to pay the 
Government 75 to 80 cents of evel 
dollar they earned. 

Take the case of a company, just get 
ting started in business, that had an aver 
age profit of $25,000 a year during th 
base period, 1936-39. In succeedint 
years, this company got on its feet, and iff 
1945 earned a profit of $200,000. It 
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"PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING IS OUR 
BUSINESS —WE’RE NOT ACTUARIAL EXPERTS” 


ork SAYS DWIGHT J. THOMSON 
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TL Worse f “In developing our pension plan, we recognized that it 
the tar j would be a mistake to close our eyes to the uncertain liabilities 
s briefh that could result if year-to-year obligations were not met when 
der the incurred. For a company our size, we decided it would be 
~ h best to place this responsibility with an Insurance Company 
yearh in order to secure both expert actuarial service and guar- 
fhe , anteed results. 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning—The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry. 
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P ba S 
Consider Texas 


“COASTAL 
CORRIDOR” 


Your business can profit from a 
location in one of the towns and 
small cities in this rich region... 
rich in resources and ripe, now, for 
industrial development. 


There is a local market — in 
Houston and Corpus Christi and 
the rest of Texas, too — for smaller 
industries; large plants find here 
the climate (about 70° annual 
mean temperature), the raw re- 
sources, the transportation facili- 
ties, which they require. 


And throughout the area, eco- 
efficient natural gas 
from our pipe line is available 


for fuel. 


nomical, 


Write for detailed information; 
or come down and let us show you 
around. Address: 


Research Department, 
Houston Pipe Line Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


HOUSTON 
PIPE LINE CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston 
Oil Compony of Texos 


\) ly 

Wholesalers of _ AS 
Natural (Vy 

Texas’ Coastal Corridor provides imme- 
diate opportunities for: textile mills; in- 
dustries processing the intermediate chem- 
icals of amazing Houston's great indus- 
trial development; miscellaneous indus- 


tries supplying consumer and industrial 


morkets in Texas’ booming cities. 


58 
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excess-profits tax for that year was $142,- 
144, plus a regular tax of $13,500, or a 
total of $155,644. This made an effective 
tax rate of 77 per cent. 

Hardship cases were taken into ac- 
count. A company that had abnormally 
low earnings in the base period was al- 
lowed to claim a refund. But the com- 
pany never could count on getting Treas- 
ury approval of its claim. At best, it might 
take years to get the money. 

The same relief provisions are written 
into the current excess-profits proposal. 
Tax writers are trying to improve on 
these provisions, but admit they have not 
made much progress. 

What these tax authorities are up 
against, really, is the problem of how to 
take away “excess” profits and still leave 
a chance for businesses to grow. As they 
point out, the profit increase of a given 


MR. EBERHARTER 
. a vote, now? 


company may have nothing to do with 
the war. Yet an excess-profits tax would 
bear down just as hard against the in- 
creased profits of a tricycle manufacturer 
as of a tank manufacturer. 

And the problems do not end there. 

Enforcement of such a tax is so diffi- 
cult that most old-time revenue collectors 
shudder at the thought of a new one. 

As a result of the World War II tax, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has re- 
ceived 55,000 refund claims from 25,000 
corporations. These claims total more 
than 6 billion dollars. Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, re- 
ports that only 1,000 claims have been 
ruled on, and 500 of these have wound 
up in the Tax Court. 

The last refund claim arising out of the 
excess-profits tax of World War I was 
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The First Five Minutes 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop F/RE.., 
in the first five minutes... with 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





- Then Think Of : 


MAINE 


Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 


— 
Maine Workers Are “Producers” 


And Take Pride In Their Work. 


To The World’s Largest Markets. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


State House . 





Augusta 5, Maine 
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gttled in 1940, the same year that a new 
excess-profits tax became law. 

Corporate spending became a problem 
in World War II, and many think it 
would again under an excess-profits tax. 
such spending, if it got started, would 
aggravate problems of enforcement. It 
also would feed inflation, and maybe 
force stiffer controls than the Government 








» now plans. 

In World War II, when the excess- 
A aie tax went up to an effective rate of 
85.5 per cent, companies had a choice 
Shetween spending their profits and turn- 
ing them over to the Government. Many 
chose to spend them. 

When a corporation subject to this tax 
spent a dollar for pay raises, entertain- 
ment, expense accounts, advertising or 
other expense, 85/2 cents of it came out of 
money that otherwise would have gone to 
the Treasury. Business expenses are de- 
ducted before profits are determined for 
tax purposes. Problem is how to draw the 
line on such deductions. 

Senator William Benton (Dem.), of 
Connecticut, told the Senate that to 
























E is police the spending of U.S. business 
“ would require “a whole army of Treasury 
2 B agents. ; 

co. All this offers a sample of problems 
via Mapa that plague the men who are trying to 


write a new excess-profits tax. Congres- 
Ssional tax leaders—Senators George and 
——# Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, 
Representative Robert L. Doughton 

Dem.), of North Carolina—are not likely 
to agree to an excess-profits tax that does 
not eliminate the worst of these problems. 

An excess-profits tax remains a 
live issue. The Senate voted it down only 
ater calling on tax-writing committees 
to study such a tax, with a view to pass- 
ing it in 1951 and making it retroactive 
to July 1 or Oct. 1, 1950. Treasury Sec- 
etary John W. Snyder opposes trying to 
date it back before Jan. 1, 1951. 

The quarrel has started up in the 
House. Four Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee—Represent- 
jatives Herman P. Eberharter, of Penn- 
psylvania, Cecil R. King, of California, 
@ John A. Carroll, of Colorado, and Stephen 
: M. Young, of Ohio—are insisting on a 
House vote this vear. 














ers . Few think such a tax has much chance 

ork. jy” 1950. The issue, however, will be hot 

if in 1951. The general run of Congress- 

ccess fee MEN seem to go along with the argument 

notes | that when men are drafted, the profits of 
industry also should be drafted. 

The term “excess-profits tax” has a lot 

A of political appeal. Advocates of the 

tival plan—a further increase in the reg- 

7 ular corporate rate—hit on the term “war- 

© Biprofits tax” as one having somewhat the 


RY | =ame appeal. By one formula or another, 
S ; : ; 

Corporations almost certainly will come in 
for an additional tax increase in 1951. 
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HOW INCREASED 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AFFECTS PENSION PLANNING 


You are invited to bring to us any pension 
problems arising from the recent change in 
Social Security. There is no charge or obli- 
gation for a preliminary discussion of how 


this change affects your company. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittshurgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Ind:anapolis Portland Supertor Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











For Dependable, Tax-Free Income 


In the investor's quest for security, and for permissible relief from bur- 


densome taxation, itis rightful that state and municipal bonds have been 
accorded increased recognition for their demonstrated security, fair net 
yield and tax-exempt status. Today their tax exemption gains new mean- 
ing and value as Federal tax revisions take but one direction— upward. 
Quite probably the volume of new municipal issues offered in the 
first half of 1950 will not be equalled in the last half. Thus, the desirabil- 
ity of municipal bonds may increase and their availability decrease. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. deals exclusively in bonds and similar obli- 
gations and is in a position to give investors efficient service in such 
securities. Conservative investors—banks, corporations, pension funds 


and individuals—are invited to use this service. 


Send for our latest list of municipal offerings, without obligation. 
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123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5S - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Designed by A. Epstein & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 


















More Daylight, More Floor Space, More Comfort 


For maximum natural daylight—and the 
good will of employes that comes from 
“seeing out’’—this Illinois firm built a wall 
that is practically all window. 

To keep that wall comfortable in winter, 
they built with Thermopane* insulating 
glass. Thermopane made of two panes of 
glass with a 14” dry air space has the insul- 
ating value of a solid ten-inch brick and 
concrete wall. Desks are placed close to 
the Thermopane, thereby getting full use out 
of floor space. By minimizing chilliness 
and drafts, Thermopane brings the comfort 





Two Panes of Glass 


zone of the room right up to the window. 
Thermopane, as a material to use for 
walls of business structures, also offers 
money-saving advantages: it saves fuel, 
saves lighting, saves air conditioning 
costs. When walls are 7Thermopane, costs 
of exterior masonry, furring, interior 
plaster and paint are eliminated. On a 
square foot basis, you'll find it an eco- 
nomical wall to build. No matter what 
type of building you are interested in... 
office, shop, school or hospital... write 

for the latest 7hermopane literature. 
*® 








FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 











Blanket of Dry Air 
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MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS hermopane ie) 
phi eee Pe MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal * 6295 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
(Metal-to-Glass) 
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>> Most difficult trade problem facing the Big Three foreign ministers now 
is how to curb the flow of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. 
The U.S. is tightening export controls, wants Britain and other countries 





to do likewise. Marshall Plan countries were supposed to have controls similar 
to those in the U.S. British controls are more stringent than others in Western 





Europe. But even the British aren't nearly So comprehensive as the American. 
British exports to Russia this year are averaging 23 per cent higher than 
last year. Biggest increases are in machine tools, electrical generators, 





telecommunication and electronic apparatus, excavators and earth movers. 
But Britain buys in East Europe much more than she sells there, Large 





amounts of grain, eggs, bacon, poultry, timber, furs come in from that area. 

If Britain cuts off exports to the Russian sphere, odds are that Russia 
will retaliate. Then Britain might be hard put to find other places to buy 
these things where sterling would be acceptable payment. 

British people, however, are disturbed about producing machinery for Russia. 
The Attlee Government, therefore, probably will tighten up export controls. 

And the U.S. will insist that other Marshall Plan countries thoroughly 
co-ordinate their export-control lists with those in Washington. 








>> Start is being made to plug other leaks into the Soviet bloc..... 
Western Germany is told by the Allies to quit sending machine tools, ball 





bearings and carbon black, other rubber-compounding agents to Eastern Europe. 

Hong Kong will send no more aviation gasoline or fuel oil to Red China. 
Other items going from Hong Kong to China, such as steel products, machinery 
parts, rubber, tin, medical supplies and chemicals, may also be embargoed. 

Malaya is under pressure from the British to clamp down on exports 
--especially rubber and tin--to Russia. Malayans don't see much sense in this 
unless Indonesia and other sources of rubber and tin do likewise. 

This poses the real problem involved in export controls. Unless the whole 
Western world sets them up, the Soviet bloc will be able to buy somewhere. 


>> Right now Russia can buy strategic raw materials almost anywhere. And 
Russian agents are buying increasing quantities of these things. 

To give you a rough idea of what has been going on: 

Rubber is being bought hand over fist by Russian agents in Malaya. Value 
of rubber exports to Russia in July was almost twice as large as in June. Most 
of the rubber Russia buys comes from Malaya. Russian imports of natural rubber 
jumped from 9,500 tons in 1946 to 105,000 tons in 1949 and are heading higher. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Imports seem to be far above normal needs. 

Wool buying for Russian account right now is helping boost prices in the 
Australian and South African auctions. Russia doesn't normally buy anything 
like as much wool in the world markets as either Britain or the U.S. But 
Russian buying is moving up fast. It amounted to only 19 million pounds of 
wool in 1947; 53 million in 1948; 67 million last year. 

Tin buying of the Russians is mysterious. Little is bought through ordi- 
nary channels. Some may be smuggled out of Indonesia and Malaya. A little is 
bought in Hong Kong. Perhaps some is transshipped by European dealers. The 
small Chinese production is available to Russia. Russia may still have a fat 
stockpile from World War II when, it is believed, the Japanese sold to Russia. 

For most other metals, Russia is pretty well fixed. There is no evidence 
of large imports of copper, zinc or lead. Enough of these is obtainable within 
the Russian sphere. Also, there is plenty of nickel, chrome, manganese, 
platinum. Efforts to get American molybdenum show that metal must be short. 

Sisal and cordage are being bought heavily by Russia in Mexico. In fact, 
American users are hard pressed to get what they need from the Yucatan. 

Hides are being snapped up by Russian satellites in Argentina. This is 
a new development showing up this summer. 

Cotton is being sought by Russian agents in Pakistan. A big deal--cotton 
for wheat--has been bandied about for months. Meanwhile, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary have been buying increasing amounts of cotton in the U.S. 

Buying splurge by Russia and her satellites, of course, comes at a time 
when many commodity prices are kiting anyway. This added pressure on prices is 
one of the things worrying the U.S. and Britain and other big importers. 

Another and bigger worry is how to keep adequate Supplies of strategic 
materials in friendly hands. Most of these materials are located in the British 
Empire. Several of them, notably wool, are in very short Supply. It may be 
necessary for the U.S. and other governments involved to buy up enough of the 
scarce commodities to insure filling essential needs. Midnight oil is being 
burned in Washington in an attempt to figure out how to do this. 














>> Behind the big dollar credit just extended to Mexico lies a deft bit of 
maneuvering. Here is what has been happening behind the scenes: 

Two years ago, Petroleos Mexicanos, the nationalized oil industry of Mexico, 
applied to the U.S. for a 200-million-dollar loan to expand its operations. 

Major oil companies in the U.S. raised a hue and cry. If the loan were 
granted, American taxpayers' money would be helping an industry which in 1938 
expropriated American oil properties in Mexico. 

Certain American oil operators, however, were interested in Mexican oil. 

A group in the U.S. Congress also favored an oil loan. ) 

Loan negotiations were stormy and long-winded, finally were abandoned. 

Then the Mexican Government executed an end run. A new application for a 
credit was made to the U.S. Export-Import Bank. But there was no mention of 
oil. Money was needed for roads, railroads, irrigation, electric power. 

Bank, with U.S. State Department blessing, was ready to go along. 

So Mexico now has a commitment for 150 million dollars for these purposes. 

Dollars Mexico is earning in trade and tourist traffic with the U.S. can 
now be put into oil development and expansion. Bank's dollars will go for these 
Everybody is happy both in Washington and in Mexico City. 

















other purposes. 
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Strategic location in Northern Califor- 


j nia can put you on the very doorstep of 
this 20 billion dollar bonanza market 





You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


If you’re considering the West, consider carefully the advantages of strategically located Northern California 
. Its cash 


In the last ten years its population has jumped over 50% ... its individual income is up 202° 
larm income has grown 217% ... and the value added to the area’s products by manufacturing has climbed 
lully 206% @ P. G. and E.’s $800,000,000 postwar expansion program, largest in the nation, is nearing 


completion. By mid-1951 we'll have added nearly 2,000,000 h.p.—doubling 
prewar capacity—and we'll continue to build ahead of growing demands of 


the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. Write to us for exclusive studie 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 


ol industrial sites in this rich and still-growing area. 
San Francisco, California 
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NEEDED: A MOBILE FORCE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


and POLICY on an over-all basis is as yet un- 
defined for America, but we are rapidly being 
taught in Korea a lesson that should never be forgotten 
—the day of a mobile force in being, ready for instant 
operations, has not passed. 

Many lives might have been saved by prompt mobi- 
lization of troops with the right kind of training and 
equipment. The whole North Korean invasion might 
perhaps have been deterred if the United States had 
possessed a mobile force of 250,000 men stationed in 
substantial proportions at our Pacific bases. 

America needs a standing army capable of quick 
expansion in wartime but, in addition, it also needs in 
peacetime a mobile force like the Marine Corps ready 
for instant service 

The mobile force cannot wait on the draft or on the 
calling up of reserves. It not only must be already 
equipped with its own aviation to support ground 
operations but also with its own artillery and its own 
tanks. It must be a compact force in being. 

The Marine Corps has demonstrated again and again 
that specialization pays off. Its fighting spirit has al- 
ways been superb because for 175 years it has retained 
its identity and fine traditions. 

Inter-service jealousy, however, plus a failure of 
both President Truman and Secretary of Defense 
Johnson to understand the potentialities of the Ma- 
rines, has led to a reduction of the Corps from its war- 
time strength of 550,000 to about 74,000. Lately, due 
to the emergency, authorization has been given to in- 
crease the Marine Corps to about 150,000. Chairman 
Vinson of the House Armed Services Committee is 
rightly urging a force of approximately 250,000. 


The great technique of the Marine Corps is 
amphibious warfare. In the last war, the Marines not 
only did a memorable service in capturing strategic 
islands in the Pacific, including those island bases from 
which the Army Air Force flew its B-29’s to Japan with 
the atomic bombs, but Marine Corps officers trained 
with and taught MacArthur’s troops some of the essen- 
tial elements of their successful tactics in amphibious 
warfare in New Guinea. 

When the Korean war broke out, the Marines had 
all their combat units in continental United States. 
This was a grave error in judgment on the part of both 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense. The main reason for this was said to be 
“economy.” 

Today the American people are paying in casual- 


ties as well as in hundreds of millions of dollars f 
the failure to provide a mobile force in Guam or Ok 
nawa and a sufficiently large naval force to tra spor 
the Marines immediately to the trouble zone, 
possibility of an outbreak in Korea or somewhe 
else in the Far East had long been discussed in 
press, and an alert U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff shoulg 
have insisted on keeping a mobilized force and ade 
quate shipping somewhere near the military bag 
of the potential enemies of the United States in 
The MacArthur force was an army of occupation a 
not trained for the variegated sort of duty suddenf 
thrust upon it in Korea. 

One of the great accomplishments of the versatil 
Marine Corps is its method of providing air suppe 
of its own for ground operations. The Air Force itsél 
has provided nothing like it in Korea, and the f 
soldiers there today who are part of the U.S. 4 En 
would give much to be able to get the same kind 
air support that the Marine aviators are providi 
for their comrades. } 


The Marine Corps is made to order for open 
tions in the Pacific. So long as Asia is a potenti 
source of friction, a Marine Corps will be needed al ' 
with the Navy, to defend America’s outposts and 
keep an enemy from attacking our Pacific Coast 
Alaska. 

We shall for a long time ahead be spending abou 
$20,000,000,000 a year for defense. It would seé 
wise to spend at least ten per cent of that sum@ 
maintaining a fully equipped Marine Corps of 250, 
men, with its own aviation units and artillery 
tanks. 

President Truman’s regrettable slip last week abd 
the Marine Corps has served only to accentuate @ 
greater blunder made by his Administration in cu ‘i 
down the Marine Corps to the point of virtual im 
potence and in failing to provide America with a mov 
force in being and the Navy strength to support sul 
a force. 

Our military policy must be re-examined and Co 
gress must insist on better protection for the Améf 
can people. The nation could have had this for @ 
$50,000,000,000 spent in the last four years—it is om 
a political excuse to blame Congress and charge * 
people with being “economy minded.” The truth 
the billions were not spent for the more impo 
things. It is vital that the same mistake should not! 


made again. 
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WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE <7 BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 


























Of 'lopmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
Ne w York, N. ‘$F 
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